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PHILOSOPHICAL FAITH. 


HE final problem of the universe may be taken as the 
signal object-lesson for illustrating the limit of man’s 
power to interpret experience, his intellectual relation to 
reality, and the ultimate constitution of moral faith in the 
universe. Can our final relation to the highest realities be 
found in and through what we are as thinking or intellectual 
beings only? Does the ‘reasonableness’ of our philosophic 
interpretation of things not depend on complex influences other 
than those that are determined by the scientific understanding 
measured by data of sense? Must not the moral, practical, 
and reverential dispositions in man, as well as the logical 
understanding and sense-experience, be recognized when we 
try to read the deepest available thought about the world — 
including the spiritual world —that we are living and having 
our being in? Is it therefore possible for man to eliminate all 
mystery from his final philosophical conception of himself, the 
world, and God, in an intellectual vision in which an imper- 
fectly understood faith that things are working together with 
loving purpose towards a reasonable end, is exchanged for an 
all-comprehending philosophical intuition of the infinite reality 
in an unmysterious, or rationally articulated system? Is man 
potentially, if not as yet with full consciousness, an omniscient 
being? Can his individual intelligence of the universe become 
perfect without any eternally necessary remainder of incom- 
pletable mystery left for faith to assimilate, in what some 
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might deprecate or disparage as a mystical act? What if this 
be in reason impossible, unless man can become absolutely 
identified with God — his incarnate consciousness one with the 
eternal consciousness? Moral faith or trust must then be each 
man’s highest form of living, in relation to what can be com- 
pletely intelligible only at the Divine centre of things, from 
which man is eternally excluded, as entrance into it would 
mean complete deification. If this be true, theistic faith can- 
not be exchanged by man for theistic thought that has been 
completely liberated, by philosophy, from the abridged or 
broken, because imperfect, knowledge that at last takes the 
form of feeling, action, and faith. 

These questions are suggested by attempts to think out 
exhaustively the human ego, the outer world in its temporal 
process or evolution, and the Divine active reason, all ‘ organi- 
cally united’ in necessities of reason, and emptied of resolved 
mysteries. This is offered as relief from the mental discomfort 
of imperfect knowledge, implied in a final faith burdened with 
mysteries. The moral faith out of which theism seems to 
emerge cannot, of course, sustain what is demonstrably self- 
contradictory, — what can be shewn to be absolutely irrational. 
But may the faith, in addition to conformity with this negative 
criterion, be also transformed, in a human mind, into complete 
unmysterious insight — unclouded mental vision that is, so 
to speak, coextensive with universal reality? If a philosopher 
affirms this, and professes that he has accomplished this trans- 
formation, let us make sure that no convictions which are 
indispensable to human experience are thereby virtually con- 
verted into illusions, — rejected only because they cannot be 
provided with accommodation in the philosophic theory that is 
offered in exchange for a final faith. For we are in that case 
face to face with the alternative of either rejecting a philosophy 
of the universe that is obliged to sfoz/ indispensable root-con- 
victions in order to vindicate its own claims, or of eliminating 
the convictions themselves, in order to save the philosophical 
theology that must be pronounced inadequate if they are 
retained. In order to rise wholly out of the incomplete knowl- 
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edge of the universe which needs trust, shall we adopt a spec- 
ulative system which contains the seeds of general scepticism? 
Should we not rather regard the offered system as a failure, 
if it cannot consistently recognize in their integrity the root- 7 
convictions which human life needs? 

It was the speculative intrepidity, more immediately of Spi- 
noza and others, in offering a purely intellectual solution of 
the mysteries which confront religious and moral faith, that 
at the end of the seventeenth century opened what is now per- 
haps the most significant question of modern thought — that 
between a final nescience, a final gnosticism, and a final combi- 
nation of nescience with gnosticism in which the last word is 
moral faith in the perfect goodness or perfect reasonableness 
of the end — incompletely conceivable by man — towards which 
all things are making, — towards which, in virtue of necessary 
moral postulates of experience, we are obliged to believe that 
they are making. John Locke was in this matter the earliest 
spokesman of modern religious thought as regards the question 
of the limits of a human understanding of the realities of 
existence, who sought by argument to restrain rash attempts 
philosophically to translate human feeling and faith into full 
intellectual vision. Locke set to work in order to try how far 
a human understanding could go in what one might call the 
ontological direction—in dispensing with the authority of 
faith, as non-rational, possibly fallacious, but anyway an insuffi- 
ciently thought-out sort of knowledge. He was the first delib- 


erate modern rcpresentative of this investigation. Yet one 
need not take his famous £ssay, in which the inquiry is 
initiated, as a sufficient reply to the fundamental question 
about the power of man as a thinker to think out the universe, 
or as to the possibility of elaborating a philosophy or theology 
which should make all that was mysterious about the human 
ego, the temporal process of nature, and the Eternal Con- 
sciousness or Universal Reason, fully understood. Locke only 
raised what has become the question between a thorough-going 
agnosticism, a thorough-going gnosticism, and the intermediate 
blending of the two in a final faith. The question has come to 
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its crisis in the nineteenth century, which is confronted by the 
philosophy that finds its apotheosis in the Unknowable, at the 
one extreme, and the philosophy which, at the other extreme, 
seems to claim the Infinite Reality as within the comprehen- 
sion of human thought. 

The caution that is characteristic of Locke’s state of mind 
finds emphatic utterance in the familiar sentences in the Intro- 
duction to his #ssay, which tell of its occasion and design : 
we there learn what gave rise to his philosophical enterprise, 
which has become the problem of modern thought in the 
last two centuries. It was the perplexities in which human 
understanding is involved when one engages intrepidly in 
religious speculation, and tries to interpret the universe finally. 
“This it was,’ Locke tells us, “which gave the first rise to 
this Essay concerning human understanding. For I thought 
that the first step towards satisfying several inquiries the mind 
of man was very apt to run into, was —to take a view of our 
own understanding, examine our own powers, and see to what 
things they were adapied. Till that was done, I suspected we 
began at the wrong end, and in vain sought for satisfaction in 
a quiet and sure possession of the truths that most concerned 
us, whilst we let loose our thought in the vast ocean of Being ; 
as if all that boundless extent were the natural and undisputed 
possession of human understanding, wherein there was nothing 
exempt from its decisions or that escaped its comprehension. 
Thus men extending their inquiries beyond their capacities, 
and letting their thoughts wander into those depths where they 
can find no sure footing, it is no wonder that they raise ques- 
tions and multiply disputes ; which, never coming to any clear 
resolution, are proper only to increase their doubts, and to con- 
firm them at last in perfect Scepticism: Locke’s tone in this 
enterprise has been deprecated as an expression of the languid 
speculative interest, and compromising intellectual mediocrity, 
of the unspeculative Englishman. We are told that the true 
and only way to determine the extreme resources of man’s 
understanding is for men to make trial of what their intelli- 
gence can do: let each man actually enter the water without 
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first seeking to find, in this abstract way, whether he is able 
to swim ; let him persist in trying, in hope of reaching a fully 
satisfying or omniscient intellectual vision of the infinite reality. 
Furthermore, we may be told that for man to ask how much 
man can know, is to presume already that man can know 
enough to justify him in engaging in supreme intellectual en- 
terprise — that which Locke inaugurated, which Kant a cen- 
tury later carried further, and which underlies contemporary 
theological thought and controversy. 

But an inquiry into the foundations of what may turn out 
on reflection to be necessarily incomplete human knowledge of 
God, the world, and the individual self, in their organic unity, 
need not be engaged in — indeed was not by Locke —in order 
to find first whether man can be intelligent of anything, and 
then to find whether he can reduce all final questions about 
the three supposed realities to answers in which no remainder 
of intellectual incompleteness or mystery need remain. To 
show that a Auman knowledge of the universe must at last 
become incomplete or mysterious, presupposes that something 
is knowable by man, although divine omniscience may-not be 
within his reach. Now the inquirer who recognizes that he 
already knows something, or that he has some amount of intel- 
ligible experience, may perhaps be able to find points at which 
reason itself forbids further approach to intelligibility or com- 
pleteness, under human conditions, of thought and experience, 
—the point, for instance, at which understanding is arrested 
by the absence of all experience, or else by the discovery that 
there are indispensable needs and convictions of human nature 
which are spoiled whenever they are taken as adeguately 
rendered in a human intellectual vision, instead of remaining in 
the living religious or moral faith, which would be thus shown 
to be our only, and sufficient, philosophy. It may be that 
such faith cannot be held in its spiritual integrity in the purely 
intellectual way, inasmuch as the whole man, emotional and 
moral as well as intellectual, may be required to sustain what 
human understanding can only in part comprehend, or realize 
in terms of sense and sensuous imagination. If it should turn 
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out on inquiry to be so, what is called man’s ‘participation’ 
in the Universal Consciousness or Universal Reason would be 
finally an act of trust in that which his spiritual constitution 
authorizes and requires, but which his understanding of the 
universe is too incomplete to explicate in a finally unmysteri- 
ous philosophy. In this way submission to what is reasonable 
would at last bear the character of submission to reason as 
the ‘trusted authority, rather than recognition of reason, on 
account of the fully perceived meaning and rationality of the 
faith. It would be the issue of the living action of the 
whole man at his best, in response to the universe of reality in 
which he awoke into dim perception and self-consciousness at 
first. This is what I mean when I speak of human attempts 
to determine the final meaning of the universe, as being neces- 
sarily, in their last and highest form, what may more properly 
be called reasonable faith or trust than absolutely complete 
science. The result must be the outcome of what is charac- 
teristic in man in his whole spiritual personality, not the 
outcome of man merely in his sensuous understanding, incapa- 
ble of grasping and elaborating what is needed for the whole 
divine or infinite problem. Man, as Goethe says, “is born not 
to solve the problem of the universe, but to find out where the 
problem begins.”” The reason of man and the reason of God 
are in this different. 

May it not be said that the otherwise impassable gulf 
between the Divine Omniscience or Infinite Knowledge — 
towards which no advance in our scientific knowledge is more 
an approach than an addition of finite spaces is an approach to 
Immensity, or an addition of finite times an approach to 
Eternity —that the gulf between this Omniscience and our 
necessarily incomplete scientific understanding of the universe is 
practically crossed, sufficiently for human purposes, by our spir- 
itual humanity in the fulness of its rationally authoritative needs 
— by the larger reason, if one chooses so to call it — by reason 
as authoritative, as distinguished from the purely logical under- 
standing? For this would be reason in the form of authority, 
in so far as it is a faith and hope that is imposed by something 
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in the mind — incapable of being proved to contradict logical 
intelligence, although the reality cannot be adequately repre- 
sented in the religious or philosophical imagination. This 
may be sufficient for man, while infinitely insufficient. When 
opposed to what is properly knowledge, this final trust or faith 
involves the incompleteness, or necessary mysteriousness of 
its object in imagination and in any empirical evidence, 
while yet the result cannot be charged with being absurd or 
self-contradictory. It is not sufficiently comprehensible for 
this charge to be brought against it, and therefore it may be 
reasonably sustained by what one might call spiritual motive 
as distinguished from full intellectual insight. It may even 
be said to be the crowning example of our inevitable depen- 
dence upon authority, that all human thought about the mean- 
ing and active principle of the universe must end in an 
authoritative, because partly blind or agnostic, exercise of rea- 
son, as contrasted with those acts in which a man comprehends, 
or completely grasps, a defined but isolated object. 

Faith, trust, authority, are accordingly words not unfit to 
designate the final relation of the human spirit to the universe 
of reality. Properly speaking, we £xow only what’ is perfectly 
comprehended ; we sudmit in faith to the authority of our 
spiritual constitution, when it moves us to assent to what must 
by man be imperfectly comprehended. In this way reason 
itself, it has been said, at last rests upon authority; for its 
original, in a finite intelligence, with a limited experience, 
cannot consist of logical conclusions, but of what is accepted 
by reason as reasonable, because found in harmony with 
human nature. These data are therefore submissive, of the 
nature of trust. Our final interpretation of the appearances 
which the changing universe presents—so unlike in many 
ways to what man might have expected in an essentially divine 
universe —is therefore an interpretation that has to unfold 
itself in the moral faith that it is a fragmentary revelation of 
the perfect reason and perfect goodness or love. Working con- 
victions, the object-matter of which cannot be fully translated 
into realizable thought for the understanding, even by the 
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philosopher, seem to be the implied condition under which man 
exercises intelligence, and which must therefore determine his 
finally reasonable atittude towards the Whole. It is a crede 
ut intelligas, in which intelligo is partly contained in the 
crede,; it is not the intellige ut credas, in which omniscience or 
perfect intelligence is the precondition of the credo. This 
philosophical faith is implicit knowledge, but it is for man 
an unrepresentable knowledge, of the infinite reality: it is the 
human equivalent for Omniscient Divine Reason. So it may 
be said that we have at last only faith in the ‘authority’ of 
a necessarily incomplete, or finally mysterious, knowledge, 
because the concrete conclusions of human reason must all be 
rested on trusted principles that are not in their turn logically 
proved conclusions. In the end — 
“ We have but faith: we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 
A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster.” 


It is in this way that the religious spirit is obliged to rise 
above the finite and transitory, and, although intellectually 
incapable of finding complete satisfaction, yet enabled to find it 
in the more practical form of a responding spiritual life, and in 
a philosophy that some may disparage as timid, indolent, and 
mystical, or as dogmatic and uncritical. This too, I take it, 
may give meaning to Sir William Hamilton’s paradox, when he 
speaks of the last and highest consecration of true religion 
being “an altar to the unknown and unknowable God.” For 
this may signify that the final Principle, or supreme Power, of 
the universe is forever unknowable by man, in the sort of way 
we are said to know ‘things we see,’ or the natural laws of change 
in the temporal procession, in the physically scientific meaning 
of ‘knowledge.’ But in a larger meaning of ‘knowledge’ and 
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‘reason,’ this final faith or trust may itself be called knowledge, 
as when St. Paul says, “I Azow in whom I have believed,”’ or 
St. John exclaims, “We know that we know Him.” The 
“knowledge”’ that “God is love” is the deepest expression 
of theistic faith in the principle of the universe. 

I seem to find a germ of this philosophy latent in those 
opening aphorisms of the Movum Organum, which express the 
action of final faith in its physical form: in words reported 
as spoken by Jesus to his followers in Palestine, one seems to 
find recognition of the final faith, in its moral and spiritual 
form. When Bacon speaks of man as the interpreter of 
nature only so far as he is its obedient minister, and when he 
makes the suggestion in the often-quoted words, “ Natura non 
nist parendo vincitur,” does he not strike the key-note of rever- 
ential submission to an authoritative voice proceeding from the 
reality that is undergoing investigation, and which must not be 
gainsaid, although it is only imperfectly comprehensible, and 
accepted at last in an act of obedience rather than of victorious 
intelligence? And is not a like idea at the root of the memor- 
able words, “ If any man w¢// do God's will, he shall know,” — 
know by this practical criterion — the final difference between 
individual opinion and the divine reality — know this so far as 
this is intellectually comprehensible by man? Not through 
intellect alone, nor by man exercising himself as a thinking 
being exclusively, but in and through the constant exercise of 
all that is best or highest in him, through the active response 
of the entire man, while still in an incompletely understood 
‘knowledge,’ —it is only thus that it is open to man finally 
to dispose of his supreme problem, with its mysterious intel- 
lectual burden. The final philosophy is practically found in a 
life of trustful inquiry, right feeling, and righteous will or pur- 
pose — not in complete vision ; and perhaps the chief profit of 
struggling for the vision may be the moral lesson of the 
consequent discovery in the consciousness of the scientific 
inaccessibility of the vision. 

The rational reality in which all finite spirits may in a sense 
be said to participate, cannot be fully reached even in the most 
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philosophic thought of a human spirit, if the time-consciousness 
of finite intelligence and the eternally complete divine thought 
must remain unharmonized. And we must meet the mystery of 
man’s personal power to create acts that ought not to be acted, 
which are inconsistent with the perfect reason, and for which 
the human person, not the Power at the heart of the universe, is 
responsible. These two, with other mysteries, are bars to per- 
fect intellectual vision. The burden of the first is not removed 
by explaining away history, and resolving the whole at last into 
the Universal Consciousness, in which the illusion of time is 
supposed to disappear ; nor is the mystery of the other relieved 
by disclaiming moral responsibility for man and other finite 
spirits, and thinking of them all as only temporary, non-moral 
occasions for the manifestation of an eternal Substance. The 
reality of time and change disappears in the one explanation, 
so that the words ‘before’ and ‘after’ are philosophically 
irrelevant, and this means scepticism even as to all the tem- 
poral evolutions of external nature, and in the history of man. 
Then if God is self-revealed as the real agent even in the 
immoral acts of man, how can this be reconciled with the in- 
evitable self-accusation of which the immoral man himself is 
conscious, which supposes that he himself must be the culprit, 
and therefore the sole origin of the acts? And how does it 
consist with moral reason in reprobation of the man by man- 
kind, or with the continued constitution of society ? 

It is difficult to see that modern thought of the Hegelian 
sort has done much towards translating these two mysteries 
the universe in time and morally responsible personality — out 
of the darkness in which preceding philosophies have had to 
leave them, and in which it seems that they must remain unless 
man can become God. Philosophy may show, notwithstanding, 
that those dualisms — continuous change and absolute endless- 
ness, physical causality and moral freedom from this sort of caus- 
ality —are not necessarily inconsistent with scientific reason. 
It may also show that moral reason obliges us to live under their 
pressure, although we cannot fully think the whole out into an 
articulately consistent image, but must be content with am zn- 
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completable fragment at the last. Moreover, an eternal con- 
sciousness that is supposed to reduce to illusion the temporal 
procession of events in Nature, and to explain away the moral 
economy of finite spirits independent enough to originate acts 
that ought not to be acted—this abstract universal conscious- 
ness, or abstract system of rational relations, while called 
‘spirit,’ now begins to resemble the Universal Substance of 
Spinoza, of which nothing could be predicated, which takes a 
semblance of meaning only from the illusory things and persons 
in which it is manifested in time. The intellectual vision which 
was to give relief seems to present a God that is in a gradual 
process of revelation or self-development, yet in what is after 
all an unreal or illusory revelation, —at least if we are bound to 
think that God is dependent on the successive conscious acts 
of finite persons —who are ot persons —for entering into 
consciousness at all. 

On the other hand, is it more than the semblance of a per- 
fectly explained ‘organic unity’ that the Hegelian thought 
presents, if it is able to preserve the reality of outward events 
and of persons with their successive changes, and if it is able 
to deliver the divine perfection from all responsibility for the 
immoral actions of men? It is true that men are not con- 
ceived by the Hegelian to be mechanically parts of God, 
although they find their true reality in Him ; but, in that case, 
‘organic unity’ is only a term which covers over a relation 
that is still left in the mystery of a necessarily incomplete 
human thought or philosophy. It is still an organic unity that 
passes human knowledge, although it is doubtless innocent of 
the gross idea which makes all things and all persons only 
physical parts of One Boundless Substance,—the physical 
effects of One Unknowable Power called ‘Nature.’ 

That Hegel meant his final thought to be interpreted con- 
sistently with the actuality of the world, and also with the 
moral personality of man, I do not deny; nor can one fairly 
interpret his philosophy or theology ‘pantheistically,’ in the 
obnoxious sense that involves final moral, and therefore final 
scientific, scepticism. Its fundamental unity is perhaps elastic 
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enough to admit of being interpreted so as to;comprehend, 
in some mysterious way, the world of successive nature 
and the world of human spirits — without spoiling our expe- 
rience of the actuality of the world, or the morally necessary 
conviction of the freedom of each man to create actions refer- 
able exclusively to himself for their responsible causation. But 
then this is no more than an assertion of faith at last. Yet 
we were led to expect that, through Hegelian dialectic, this and 
every other legitimate faith could be translated into a philo- 
sophic thought, with the burden of its mystery all removed — 
not merely with the mysteries articulated in a fresh form of 
verbal expression. If there is more in it than amended rational 
articulation of the old difficulties, one fails to find it, as long as, 


all former attempts so to think out the universe of reality as to 
eliminate, for example, the two mysteries which I have taken 
as illustrations of man’s intellectual inadequacy. Even the 
philosophic human knowledge of what we are living and hav- 
ing our being in, and of how we are so living, to us seems still 
to remain knowledge of something that in the end passes 
knowledge, that is known while it is still unknown— known, in 
a moral and spiritual life which can be lived if we will; un- 
known, because it cannot be fully thought out in the infinite- 
ness of its reality. So intellectual analysis of human expe- 
rience generally, and of religion in Christianity, seems always 
to leave at the last a residuum of trust, inevitable in what one 
might call authoritative reason, instead of perfectly understood 
reason —the authoritative reason in which reverential obedience 
to what is trusted in as reasonable, is more prominent than in- 
tellectually victorious insight. Surely the authority of final 
faith can be dispensed with only in the Omniscience which 
leaves no room for mystery or incomplete knowledge. 

But after all it may be only the question of how the final atti- 
tude of man to what is of human interest in the universe of 
reality should be named, rather than a difference with regard 
to what the actual attitude must at last be, that separates those 
who suppose that they are adopting, from those who suppose 
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that they are rejecting, the Hegelian interpretation of the 
relation of man and the universe to God. Should the final 
attitude be called knowledge, thought, reason; or should it 
be called faith, trust in authority? To call it ‘knowledge’ 
seems to claim too much, as long as there is an znevitable 
remainder of mystery, which leaves the so-called knowledge 
incomplete in quantity, and an unimaginable unity incompre- 
hensible by the sensuous intelligence. To call it ‘faith’ may 
seem to mean that it is empty of objective rationality ; for this 
is not secured by even the most confidently felt conviction, — 
personal certitude being no sufficient ultimate test of absolute 
truth. As for ‘authority,’ this is a word that suggests defer- 
ence to a person, instead of the impersonal intellectual neces- 
sity that belongs to purely rational proof. Yet if those who 
prefer to express, under the names ‘reason’ and ‘knowl- 
edge,’ their final relation to the highest reality, at the same 
time disclaim for man the omniscience which otherwise seems 
to be assumed in their words —then this philosophic thought, 
at last obliged to submit to arrest, is really the philosophic 
faith that at last trusts in what is not fully open to man’s 
understanding. The difficulties in which the inevitable re- 
mainder of final ignorance involve every human mind are not 
necessarily suicidal, if they do not necessarily forbid man, on 
pain of contradicting reason, from satisfying his moral and 
spiritual needs. The suicidal or essentially sceptical philos- 
ophy is then the one that claims to have thought out in its 
infinity what man can think out only incompletely. 

An intellectual analysis of religion that adopts this final 
attitude, would probably be regarded by some as not incon- 
sistent with Hegelian theism and its exhaustive interpre- 
tation of the universe in terms of the Divine Reason. The 
‘organic unity’ of Nature and Man in God is then inter- 
preted in a meaning that admits the moral freedom of agents 
who are responsible for themselves when they act immorally, 
and also the reality of change or temporal succession. What 
is called ‘participation’ in, or ‘identity’ with, Universal 
Reason, and ‘organic unity’ of the universe, are taken only 
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as emphatic expressions of the conviction that men are not 
isolated psychological atoms, but members of a moral totality, 
in which the moral faith that is in us is sure to find sympa- 
thetic response in the incompletely comprehensible Divine 
Reason that is perpetually active at the centre of the Whole. 
So the further man penetrates intellectually, the more fully 
this divine order discovers itself; more and more of what cor- 
responds to the final faith is recognized in the principles that 
are determining the history of the world ; and it is seen that, 
while men are ‘free’ to resist God by doing evil, it is in their 
harmony with the Divine Reason that the highest freedom is to 
be found. So understood, the Hegelian speculation becomes 
an elaborate dialectical recognition of man’s final dissatisfac- 
tion with the limited phenomena of sense in time, in perception 
of which human life begins; also of the obligation which the 
reason that we call ours finds to unite the universe of change 
in dependence on the Perfect Reason that, in broken form, is 
involved in our experience, but under which we can never fully 
comprehend the Whole. It becomes a vindication of the uni- 
verse, as incapable of being conceived as mindless, purposeless 
evolution of phenomena, as really the expression of morally 
related Spirit—thus relieving the chill of abstract physical 
science with the warmth of pervading Divine life and love. In 
the thorough-going intellectual analysis of Christian Religion, 
man may in this way be helped to recognize his own moral or 
personal reality, by its mysterious affinity with the transcendent 
intellectual system on which all depends. Still this philosophy 
would be at last only an expression of faith, founded upon needs 
inherent in the entire human constitution, not upon perfect 
intellectual comprehension on the part of the human thinker. 
It would at most represent man’s best way of carrying an intel- 
lectual burden that is too heavy for the sensuous understand- 
ing. It would be his philosophical acknowledgment of abso- 
lute dependence upon the constantly active Reason that he is 
nevertheless mysteriously able to violate and resist, in his voli- 
tions and voluntary habits. This final faith or theistic reason 
is weakened when it is made the object of logical proof. Its 
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justification is that the universe of reality dissolves in sceptical 
and pessimist doubt when the moral faith is withdrawn. The 
ultimate foundations of proof must be incapable of proof, and 
intellectual reserve is the correlative of a philosophic faith. 
Philosophical Faith is the truly rational trust that nothing 
can happen in the temporal evolution which can finally put to 
confusion the principles of moral reason that are latent in Man, 
scientifically incomprehensible as the world’s history of mingled 
good and evil must be when measured by finite experience and 
scientific intelligence. Philosophical Faith is thus the reflex of 


theistic faith. A. CAMPBELL FRASER. 
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THE TERM ‘NATURALISM’ IN RECENT 
DISCUSSION. 


NE of the results of Mr. Balfour's Foundations of Belief 
has been to bring to light some serious and even remark- 
able divergences of view as to the meaning and precise appli- 
cation of current philosophical terms. This was particularly 
the case in regard to the term Naturalism, which is so prominent 
in Mr. Balfour’s argument. Much of the criticism of the book 
took, in fact, the form of an indignant repudiation of the 
author’s use of names. It may perhaps, therefore, contribute 
to the fixing of philosophical usage in this case and in the case 
of some other terms frequently conjoined with it, if, starting 
from Mr. Balfour’s definitions, we examine his usage in the 
light of some of the chief objections taken to it. 

In his introductory chapter Mr. Balfour thus indicates the 
system of thought against which his book is directed: ‘ What- 
ever the name selected, the thing itself is sufficiently easy to 
describe. For its leading doctrines are that we may know phe- 
nomena and the laws bv which they are connected, but nothing 
more. ‘More’ there may or may not be, but if it exists we can 
never apprehend it; and whatever the World may be ‘in its 
reality’ (supposing such an expression to be otherwise than 
meaningless), the World for us, the World with which alone 
we are concerned, or of which alone we can have any cogni- 
zance, is that World which is revealed to us through perception, 
and which is the subject-matter of the Natural Sciences. Here, 
and here only, are we on firm ground. Here, and here only, 
can we discover anything which deserves to be described as 
Knowledge. Here, and here only, may we profitably exercise 
(p. 7). In another 


our reason or gather the fruits of Wisdom 
passage he speaks of “the two elements composing the natu- 
ralistic creed : the one fosztive, consisting, broadly speaking, 
of the teaching contained in the general body of the natural 
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sciences ; the other wegative, expressed in the doctrine that 
beyond these limits, wherever they may happen to lie, nothing 
is, and nothing can be, known” (p. 92) ; and again of “the 
assumption that the kind of ‘experience’ which gave us 
natural science was the sole basis of knowledge,” and “the 
further inference that nothing deserved to be called Knowledge 
which did not come within the circle of the natural sciences ” 
(p. 171). “ After all,” he says in another place, “naturalism 
is nothing more than the assertion that empirical methods are 
valid and that no others are so”’ (p. 134). In these passages 
the theory is defined by reference to its presuppositions or 
method ; when we look at the restilting body of doctrine, we 
find that the theory attempts “the impossible task of extract- 
ing reason from unreason” (p. 301). It involves the “ deposi- 
tion of Reason from its ancient position as the ground of all 
existence to that of an expedient among other expedients for the 
maintenance of organic life ; an expedient, moreover, which is 
temporary in its character and insignificant in its effects. An 
irrational Universe which accidentally turns out a few reason- 
ing animals at one corner of it, as a rich man may experiment 
at one end of his park with some curious ‘sport’ accidentally 
produced among his flocks and herds, is a Universe which we 
might well despise if we did not ourselves share its degrada- 
tion” (p. 75). And, finally, the naturalistic catechism which 
he elaborates at the conclusion of the first part of the volume 
clearly identifies Naturalism with consistent Materialism (pp. 
83-5). 

To the system whose substantive doctrines he thus indicates, 
Mr. Balfour applies throughout his volume the term ‘ Naturalism.’ 
“ Agnosticism, Positivism, Empiricism,” he says, “have all 
been used more or less correctly to describe this scheme of 
thought, though in the following pages, for reasons with which 
it is not necessary to trouble the reader, the term which I shall 
commonly employ is Naturalism.’’ This passage and the usage 
it indicates have called forth emphatic disclaimers from the 
patrons or representatives of the views which are here practi- 
cally identified. Each objects to be identified with any of the 
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others, and they all disclaim responsibility for the system of 
doctrines attributed to them in common. Professor Huxley, 
not unnaturally jealous for the honor of the term which he 
invented, objected “to making Agnosticism the scapegoat on 
whose head the philosophic sins of the companions with whom 
it is improperly associated may be conveniently piled up,” 
while Mr. Frederic Harrison, as a Positivist, is still more wroth 
to find himself identified with the Agnostics, against whom he 
has so often gone forth to war in the Reviews. ‘“ The passage 
just quoted,” he says, “is a coagulated clot of confusion and 
misstatement ” — from which it is easy to see that Mr. Harrison 
is very angry indeed. Professor Wallace, on the other hand, 
though himself accepting in the main an Idealism of the 
Hegelian type, puts a lance in rest for Naturalism, which he 
seems to think has been hardly treated in being identified with 
its own extreme consequences. “Its faults,” he says, “spring 
from a creditable motive. It is the desire to be honest, to say 
only what you can prove, to require thorough continuity and 
consistency in the whole realm of accepted truths.! Natu- 
ralism was a reaction from the follies of Supernaturalism.” 
“Naturalism,” he says again, “was at the outset and in essence a 
negation, not of the supernatural in general, but of a super- 
natural conceived as incoherent, arbitrary, and chaotic ; a pro- 
test against a conception which separated God from the world, 
as a potter from his clay, against the zgvava ratio which took 
customary sequences of events as needing no explanation, and 
looked for special revelation from portents and wonders.”? 


1I cannot help remarking the striking similarity between this account of 
Naturalism and Professor Huxley’s truly extraordinary definition of Agnosticism 
as consisting essentially “in the application of a single principle, which is the fun- 
damental axiom of modern science. Positively, this principle may be thus 
expressed : in matters of the intellect, follow your reason as far as it will take 
you, without regard to any other consideration. And negatively: in matters of 
the intellect, do not pretend that conclusions are certain which are not demon- 
strated or demonstrable.” On this showing, we should all desire with one accord 


to take service under the Agnostic flag, for Agnosticism, so defined, is another 
name for intellectual honesty. Similarly, on Professor Wallace’s showing, no self- 
respecting person would permit himself to be called anything but a Naturalist. 

2 These quotations are from an article by Professor Wallace in the Fortnightly 
Review for April, 1895. 
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Understanding Supernaturalism in this sense, Professor Wallace 
regrets “that some recognition of the inner aims of Rational- 
ism and Naturalism is not vouchsafed,’’ and he would evidently 
prefer to rehabilitate the term Naturalism and follow that 
banner, rather than be suspected of any complicity with a dis- 
credited Supernaturalism. To this Mr. Balfour might easily 
retort that his purpose was not an historical review of the prog- 
ress of opinion, but an attempt to deal directly with current 
ways of looking at the universe, using terms as nearly as possi- 
ble in the sense which is most general in philosophic usage, 
and which they tend to bear in the vocabulary of educated 
people. And although Naturalism, as a matter of etymology 
and history, may take its rise as merely the denial of an 
external and arbitrary Supernaturalism, I think there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the name has acquired within the 
present century the signification which Mr. Balfour gives it, 
and that it has, indeed, of late been gradually supplanting other 
terms as the most fitting designation for the system of beliefs 
in question. Naturalism, in accepted phraseology, is a name 
applicable to any system which, as Mr. Balfour expresses it, 
finds the metaphysical or permanent reality of the universe in 
“the world which is revealed to us through perception and 
which is the subject-matter of the Natural Sciences.’’ Natu- 
ralism is, therefore, practically identical with Materialism, 
though it may not pretend to explain the origin of the phenomena 
of consciousness from matter in motion, but may content itself in 
that regard with a doctrine of concomitance. In any case, the 
fundamental explanation — the central fact — of the universe is 
to be found, according to the theory, not in the phenomena of 
consciousness with their rational and ethical implications, but 
in the mechanical system of causes and effects of which con- 
sciousness seems to be the outcome or accompaniment. If 
that is so, any attempt to re-define Naturalism in such a way 
that absolute Idealism might reasonably be included under it, 
could only result in still further confusing the issues. The 
‘New Naturalism,’ of which Professor Wallace constitutes 
himself the champion, would have, as he says, “to repair the 
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defects of the Old.” But when repairs are so extensive as to 
alter the whole structure and outlook of the building, the ques- 
tion as to the identity of the edifice becomes a point of casuis- 
try. Naturalism, in ordinary usage, is the antithesis not 
merely of the Supernaturalism which finds its support in sup- 
posed divine ‘interference,’ but also of every spiritual or 
idealistic theory of the universe. The wide influence of Mr. 
Balfour’s book must have largely contributed to stereotype this 
use of the term; and, from the point of view of philosophical 
terminology, I cannot regard this as other than a fortunate 
result. 

As a standing designation, it is distinctly preferable in point 
of accuracy to any of the terms which Mr. Balfour mentions as 
currently, but somewhat loosely, in use as synonyms. The 
absence of God and immortality from the Positivist scheme 
may well seem to the ordinary man to leave no practical dif- 
ference between that doctrine and the theory of Naturalism. 
Yet, from a philosophical point of view, the difference is not 
unimportant. Though in its denials Positivism makes common 
cause with Naturalism, its constructive doctrine is borrowed 
from Idealism, or, if you like, from Christianity. In the stress 
which Positivism lays upon man, even to the extent of calling 
itself the religion of Humanity, Positivism echoes the thought 
of Pascal, that man — the dying reed — is greater than the uni- 
verse by which he dies, that there is no common measure for 
the immensitics of the physical universe and the spring of 
love, of thought, of reverence that wells in a human heart. To 
this Positivism owes its vitality, for the germ of the higher 
religions is this sense of the true infinite, the truly adorable, as 
revealed in man alone. “Comtianism,”’ Dr. Hutchison Stirling 
has aptly said, “ bears to Hegelianism a relation very similar to 
that of Mahometanism to Christianity ” (Schwegler, p. 464). If 
we generalize the statement, we may, I think, recognize in 
Positivism an idealism mangué—an idealism with strange 
defects and inconsistencies — but still a doctrine in spirit and 
intention widely removed from mere Materialism. It is well, 
therefore, not to ignore this difference, but to continue to use 
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the term in a narrower and specific sense, as applicable to the 
different sects which appeal to Comte as their founder and 
claim to represent the Religion of Humanity. 

Naturalism seems also more accurately descriptive than 
Agnosticism ; for the theory in question is essentially a nega- 
tive dogmatism, whereas Agnosticism, according to its ety- 
mology and according to the intention of the inventor of the 
term, is meant to convey only an expression of ignorance, a 
balance of the intellect, a refusal to pronounce upon ultimate 
problems either in one sense or in another. “ A plague on both 
your houses”’ is, in effect, the language held by Professor 
Huxley to the partisans of Idealism and Materialism alike, in his 
well-known essay “On the Physical Basis of Life,” in the essay 
«On Descartes,” and in many other places. ‘ The materialistic 
position that there is nothing in the world but matter, force, 
and necessity is as utterly devoid of justification as the most 
baseless of theological dogmas. The fundamental doctrines of 
Materialism, like those of Spiritualism and most other ‘isms,’ 
lie outside the limits of philosophical enquiry, and David 
Hume’s great service to humanity is his irrefragable demon- 
stration of what these limits are”’ (Collected Essays, 1, p. 162). 
No doubt it is difficult constantly to keep oneself correctly bal- 
anced upon the razor-edge of agnostic orthodoxy. Professor 
Huxley tells us that “the further Science advances the more 
extensively and consistently will all the phenomena of Nature 
be represented by materialistic formulae and symbols” ; and 
though he enters his protest against the error of mistaking the 
symbols for real entities, he admits, in doing’so, that it is a 
mistake only too easy to fall into. The Agnostic, like David 
Hume, who is here invoked as patron of the creed, is apt to 
reserve his denials for ‘divinity or school metaphysics,’ while 
he views with something like equanimity the materialistic con- 
clusions drawn from the advance of science. He is certain 
that he knows nothing of spiritual realities or agents ; theoreti- 
cally he should be equally certain of his ignorance of reality or 
agency in the case of natural phenomena. But, as he is con- 
stantly occupied with the latter, his hand becomes subdued to 
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what it works in. As man, moreover, is not a creature of pure 
reason alone, the senses assert their imperious sway over his 
practical beliefs, and his position becomes indistinguishable 
from Materialism pure and simple. Still, in spite of the fatal 
facility with which the one may glide into the other, we have in 
strictness no more right to identify the two, than a naturalist 
would have to deny the difference between two species because 
of the existence of intermediate forms in which they continu- 
ously approach one another. Definition in such cases must be 
by type. The typical Agnostic, like Huxley, is clearly distin- 
guished from the typical Materialist. It would be an unjustifi- 
able and quite unnecessary removal of landmarks, therefore, 
to use the two terms indiscriminately. No one in these days 
will allow that he is a Materialist; but Naturalism supplies 
exactly the term needed to enable us to surmount this verbal 
difficulty, while Agnosticism may be conveniently retained to 
designate the quasi-sceptical position which it etymologically 
suggests.! 

The only legitimate objection to this use of the term Natu- 
ralism is that urged by Professor Wallace. Naturalism, in a 
certain context, appears as the antithesis of Supernaturalism, 
and he who attacks Naturalism may accordingly be supposed to 
do so in the interest of ‘miracles’ and other ‘ supernatural’ 
adjuncts of theology. Some parts of the discussion in Mr. 
Balfour’s concluding chapters certainly seem to favor this view 
of his argument. But there are others which suggest a larger 
interpretation, as where he expressly discards what he calls 
“the common division between ‘natural’ and ‘supernatural.’ 
“We cannot consent,” he proceeds, “to see the ‘preferential 
working of Divine Power’ only in those religious manifesta- 
tions which refuse to accommodate themselves to our con- 
ception (whatever that may be) of the strictly ‘natural’ order 
of the world ; nor can we deny a Divine origin to those aspects 
of religious development which natural laws seem competent to 

1 Empiricism may be disregarded in this connection as a term which is no 
longer much in popular use. It tends to become restricted to the bloodless con- 


troversies of the schools, and even there it suggests, perhaps, a more or less 
obsolete formulation of the issues. 
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explain. The familiar distinction, indeed, between ‘natural’ 
and ‘supernatural’ coincides neither with that between natural 
and spiritual, nor with that between ‘preferential action’ and 
‘non-preferential,’ nor with that between phenomenal and nou- 
menal. It is perhaps less important than is sometimes sup- 
posed.”” Quite in keeping with this is the fine passage which 
follows on Inspiration, as “ limited to no age, to no country, no 
people” (pp. 330-1). 

But whatever Mr. Balfour’s personal attitude may be towards 
the supernatural in the ordinary theological sense of that word 
(and that is a matter which does not concern us here), it is suf- 
ficiently plain that this is not the kernel of the argument. 
Even when he comes to deal with the central article of the 
Christian faith, it is not on the extra-naturalness of certain 
facts that the emphasis is laid, but upon the adaptation of the 
doctrine to the needs of man— upon what might be called, 
therefore, in the highest sense its ‘naturalness.’ The antithesis 
which runs through the volume and which must impress itself 
upon any candid reader, is not that between the natural and 
a so-called supernatural, but between the natural and the 
spiritual, between nature, as ‘revealed to us through per- 
ception,’ and that higher nature in nature which makes us men 
and gives us an earnest of the Divine. This antithesis also 
has the sanction of usage on its side. Both in theological and 
in philosophical writing the natural and the spiritual are as cur- 
rently and intelligibly opposed to one another as the natural 
and the supernatural. The moral world of persons is constantly 
contrasted with the natural world of things. What other inter- 
pretation is to be put upon Leibnitz’s ‘ Kingdom of Nature and 
Kingdom of Grace,’ upon Kant’s opposition of ‘the Sensible 
and the Intelligible World’? “ Nature,” says Jacobi, “ conceals 
God. Man reveals God.’ “Man Supernatural”’ is the title 
chosen by Professor Campbell Fraser for one of his recent 
Gifford Lectures. ‘As a merely sentient being, man is wholly, 
or almost wholly, an event in the orderly natural system. In 
his moral acts, man appears to exemplify that final principle 
on which natural order ultimately depends.” “ Nature,” says 
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Green, concluding his long argument for a spiritual principle, 
“implies a principle which is non-natural” (Prodeg., p. 56). I 
quote these prominent expressions of widely different thinkers, 
not because I regard them all as equally sound, or any of them 
perhaps as beyond criticism, but simply to prove how widely 
current is the narrower sense of ‘ Nature’ which is embodied in 
Mr. Balfour’s use of Naturalism. In not one of the passages 
quoted is there the least suggestion of the supernatural in the 
mechanical and external sense of popular theology. The con- 
trast is substantially between the material and the ideal, the 
natural and the spiritual. If we turn to the histories of phil- 
osophy and their classifications of philosophical doctrine, we 
find also that the usage is no innovation. When Schwegler 
applies that term to the doctrine of Democritus, when Ueberweg 
uses it as an equivalent to Materialism in his account of the 
French Encyclopaedists, and describes in the same way 
the transformation which the Hegelian system underwent at 
the hands of Feuerbach, both apparently appeal to accepted 
usage. No apology is offered for the introduction of the term, 
nor does the reader feel that any explanation is required of a 
terminology so appropriate. The conjecture is permissible that 
Mr. Balfour’s usage would also have been accepted without 
cavil, but for the sub-title of the volume which seems to make 
the whole discussion ancillary to the study of theology. The 
air of England is charged with ecclesiasticism, and this was 
sufficient to create an inveterate prejudice in many minds, and 
to rouse in many more the suspicion of an arriére pensée. For 
there are many, unfortunately, who are more jealous of the 
encroachments of the supernatural than alive to the conservation 
of the spiritual truths of which it has been the vehicle. 
ANDREW SETH. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
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THE RELATION OF LOGIC TO PSYCHOLOGY. 


T is easy enough to mark in general terms the distinction 
between logic and psychology ; but in the treatment of 
many logical questions, even by our most careful writers, there 
seems to me frequently some want of clearness in the detailed 
application of this distinction. And, in consequence of this 
want of clearness, many logical questions seem to be rendered 
more obscure and doubtful than need be. In any case, an 
attempt to see how the accepted distinction works out in sev- 
eral of the problems of logic may serve to test the accuracy of 
this distinction, and, unless I am too sanguine, may even throw 
some light on these problems themselves. 

Every psychologist and every logician would agree that, 
whereas logic, even in its widest sense, has to do only with 
knowledge, and not with feeling and will, psychology has to do 
with all mental phenomena. So far as this goes, however, 
logic might be simply a branch of psychology, and many psy- 
chologists, though professedly recognizing some further dis- 
tinction between logic and psychology, are in the habit of 
including a great many logical questions in their treatment of 
the psychology of cognition. Almost all, however, recognize a 
distinction between the properly psychological and the properly 
logical aspects of the problem of knowledge. This distinction 
may be conveniently marked by saying that psychology has to 
do—among other things— with ‘knowing,’ while logic has 
to do with ‘knowledge.’ In other words, psychology has to 
do with mental processes as events ; logic has to do with the 
validity of these mental processes. Psychology is therefore 
called a ‘descriptive’ science ;! it deals with facts, with what 

1 It may seem to make no important difference if it is said that psychology is 


‘descriptive and explanatory.’ Every science is, or professes to be, explanatory ; 
and explanation is simply a more advanced kind of description, —a description 
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actually happens in the mind. Logic, on the other hand, is a 
‘regulative’ science ; it deals with what ought to be, with 
rules for the right performance of the mental processes that 
lead to cognition. And, on this account, as is often pointed 
out, logic is related to the psychology of cognition in a way 
analogous to the relation of ethics to the psychology of feeling 
and volition, and to the relation of aesthetics to the psychology 
of a certain group of the emotions. 

So far we seem to be on firm ground. No sooner, however, 
do we begin to apply these cencrally accepted distinctions than 
difficulties suggest themselves. They may show themselves 
even in connection with the definition given of logic in an 
elementary text-book. Thus Jevons mentions the common defi- 
nition of logic as ‘the science of the laws of thought,” and 
goes on to explain “law of thought’ as meaning ‘a certain 
uniformity or agreement which exists and must exist in the 
modes in which all persons think and reason, so long as they do 
not make what we call mistakes or fall into self-contradiction and 
fallacy.” Now this looks like an acceptance of the view that 
logic is a “regulative science, whose “laws” are “rules” or 
“precepts.” But Jevons continues, “the laws of thought are 
natural laws with which we have no power to interfere, and 
which are of course not to be in any way confused with the 
artificial laws of a country, which are invented by men and can 
be altered by them (Elementary Lessons in Logic, p.1). Now 
if by ‘laws of thought’ we mean simply general statements 
of what actually happens in our thinking, or statements of what 
under certain conditions will happen as a matter of fact, ‘laws 
of thought’ are merely the concern of the psychologist. But 
the psychologist is not restricted to those uniformities which 
exist in our thinking when we do not make mistakes. In seek- 
ing to ascertain the ‘laws of association of ideas,’ which are 
that brings particular phenomena into re lation with a wider range of phenomena. 
At the same time, in proportion as psychology professes to go beyond mere 
description of particular mental processes, and aims at a more and more complete 
grasp of all that bears on our mental life, it becomes more and more difficult 
to exclude logical questions from psychology. To this I shall have to refer 


later on 
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psychological ‘laws of thought,’ the psychologist may find the 
fallacies into which the average human mind is prone to fall an 
even more instructive study than the rigidly correct intellectual 
processes of the soundest scientific thinker. ‘Laws of thought,’ 
for the psychologist, are certainly ‘natural laws’ in the sense 
of the other ‘laws of nature’; they are statements of what hap- 
pens, or at least of what under certain conditions would happen. 
A statement of the fallacies into which the ¢ntellectus sibi per- 
missus tends to fall, would be a statement of laws of thought 
in this psychological sense. But ‘laws of thought,’ in the 
logician’s sense, tell us how we ought to reason, and thus may 
not seem properly comparable with the ‘laws of nature.’ We 
all seem to be able to violate the logical laws of thought; we do 
so every time we commit a logical fallacy. Now we cannot, in 
any strict use of language, be said to ‘ violate a law of nature,’ 
though the phrase is used often enough. What is meant is 
that we violate some practical precept of prudence based upon 
a knowledge of a law of nature. The man who throws himself 
from the top of a high cliff does not violate, he illustrates, the 
law of gravitation ; he may be violating the laws of prudence 
or of morality. And so the man who commits a fallacy illus- 
trates psychological, but violates logical, laws. Are we, then, 
to compare the ‘laws of thought’ in their logical sense with 
maxims of prudence, or precepts of morality, or even with “the 
artificial laws of a country”? Are the laws of logic simply 
precepts of intellectual prudence which are, or should be, based 
on a study of psychological processes? Warnings against 
inaccuracy in observation, against hasty generalization, against 
the tendency to overlook negative instances, if these warnings 
are called logical ‘laws,’ are such only in this sense. But this 
is a kind of logical doctrine which some of the stricter logicians 
have considered an excrescence rather than an essential part of 
the science. And, in any case, the term ‘laws of thought’ has 
not been applied to describe such maxims for the avoidance of 
fallacies as we find in the first book of Bacon’s Novum Organum, 
but has always denoted specially the axioms of formal logic, — 
the principles of identity, contradiction, and excluded middle ; 
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and to these the logicians who take a wider view of their 
science would generally add the principle of sufficient reason 
(under some name or other). Now can these fundamental 
axioms be considered practical precepts based on psychological 
laws? If so, what are these fundamental psychological laws? 
If they are not distinguishable from the logical axioms, and 
these last are therefore laws of nature, how are the fallacies 
which consist in their violation possible? The distinction 
between nature or ‘things’ and our thinking about things, 
will hardly help us here, for these axioms of logic are at once 
statements about things and about the necessities of our 
thought. Here, then, we are face to face with a difficulty 
which is just one aspect of the problem, ‘ How is knowledge 
possible?’ with its companion problem, ‘How is error 
possible ?’ 

The ‘formal’ logicians, who have chiefly favored the defi- 
nition of logic as ‘the science of the laws of thought,’ may 
seem, in limiting the problem of logic to consistency, to have 
separated logic from epistemology. But here we see that a 
consideration of the laws of thought themselves brings before 
us some at least of the fundamental questions about knowledge. 
In teaching logic to students who are only beginning the study 
of philosophy, or who are unable, or cannot be induced, to 
study ultimate philosophical questions, it may be advantageous 
to put aside the problems of epistemology. For bibliographical 
purposes, also, it is convenient to mark a distinction between 
works which deal mainly with the general question of the 
nature and limits of human knowledge, and those which are 
mainly or exclusively occupied with a detailed examination of 
the forms of judgment and inference with a view to testing 
their validity. But it does not seem to me possible to draw 
any really scientific line between logic and epistemology. The 
attempt to cut off logic from the problem of the validity of 
knowledge can only lead to that narrow and ‘formal’ treat- 
ment which has brought logic into bad repute with men of 
science and philosophers alike, and which has made it an easy 
prey to the sport of the exuberant mathematician. If we seek 
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to limit the province of logic by defining it as ‘the science of 
inference, we cannot avoid the question about the relation 
between our self-consistent reasonings on the one side and 
facts on the other. An attack on the syllogism, or a defence 
of it, must deal with the question whether it astringit res ; and 
that is surely a question of epistemology. Again, even if we 
limit logic to inference, we must drag in by a side door those 
processes ‘subservient to inference’ which we have just kicked 
out at the front entrance. To what science does it belong to 
consider concepts, judgments, definitions, divisions, — not the 
mental processes as such of thinking, judging, defining, classi- 
fying, but the products of these processes in their possible 
relations to the real world to which they profess to refer? 
And how can we deal with the validity of general concepts, 
with the distinction between the essential and accidental, with 
the difference between ‘real kinds’ and artificial classes, 
without being compelled to face the very problems with which 
a ‘theory of knowledge’ professes to deal? Nay, how can 
we discuss the meaning of affirmation and negation without 
considering the relation of thought to reality? Traditionally, 
such topics as I have just named belong to the province of 
logic. Asa matter of historical propriety, the science of logic 
might be expected to denote those subjects which are treated 
in Aristotle’s Organon and specially in the Analytics. To sep- 
arate logic from epistemology is to ignore the most important 
of Aristotle’s logical writings, the Posterior Analytics ; and 
the habit of ignoring this work is doubtless responsible for a 
good deal of that contempt for the Aristotelian logic which 
some logicians seem still to imagine to be the beginning of 
wisdom. Not merely, however, as a matter of historical senti- 
ment and convenience, but on the ground of philosophical 
accuracy, we must include the question about the validity of 
knowledge in logic. Only for provisional pedagogic reasons 
can we afford to leave it out. I shall assume, then, that our 
‘general logic,’ if taken seriously, must carry us up into 
‘transcendental logic’; and I have just been showing how 
Jevons, in his first ‘elementary’ lesson, raises (unwittingly, 
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perhaps) the fundamental question about knowledge and 
error. 

In Mill’s Logic we have perhaps the most striking instances 
of a confusion between logic and psychology, or rather of a 
a tendency which 


tendency to merge logic in psychology 
gradually becomes explicit and acknowledged. In his “ Intro- 
duction ”’ (§ 7) Mill speaks, indeed, as if his logic were indepen- 
dent of metaphysics ; and by ‘metaphysics’ it is clear from 
the context that he understands principally psychology, “the 
analysis of mental processes.” But, by this independence of 
logic, he only means that logic, being chiefly practical in its 
aims, need not carry the analysis of mental processes very far. 
«“ The extension of logic as a science,” he says, “ is determined 
by its necessities as an art.’”” That the “analysis of mental 
processes,’ which need not be carried very far in logic, is never- 
theless psychological analysis, comes out clearly in the course 
of the treatise. Thus, in the chapter on “ The Functions and 
Logical Value of the Syllogism,” he speaks of those against 
whom he argues as representing the syllogism ‘as the correct 
analysis of what the mind actually performs in discovering and 
proving the larger half of the truths, whether of science or of 
daily life, which we believe” (Book II, ch. III, § 1, p. 209, 
8th ed.). “Larger half,’’ it may be remarked in passing, is a 
phrase which may seem ominously to foreshadow Mill's scep- 
ticism about the certainty of mathematical truths. Farther 
on in the same chapter (§ 8, p. 235) he speaks distinctly of 
“the psychological process,” “false psychology,’ — taking for 
granted that the psychological analysis of itself decides the 
logical question. It is in strict accordance with this that Mill, 
in treating the whole problem of necessary truths, deals with it 
solely as one of psychology. He rejects the inconceivability 
of the opposite as a test of truth, on the ground that as a 
matter of fact many persons have been incapable — 2.¢., psycho- 
logically incapable — of conceiving or believing what has after- 
wards turned out to be true. Now, if ‘inconceivability’ be 
taken in a purely psychological sense, it is impossible to defend 
the ‘ultimate postulate’ as an infallible test of truth. The 
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psychological question about belief has indeed a very important 
connection with the logical test of truth ; but, unless the logi- 
cal question is distinguishable from the psychological, Mill’s 
position is assailable only by showing that it is completely 
sceptical and destructive of other parts of his logical theory, 
such as his admission of the validity of the proof per zaposszbile. 
As a logical principle, the inconceivability of the opposite is 
nothing but the principles of Identity, Contradiction, and 
Excluded Middle taken together; and it is best to take them 
together, for in their separation they are only partial and one- 
sided expressions of the basis on which all our knowledge rests. 
I am most certainly not prepared to defend the principle of the 
inconceivability of the opposite as the ultimate test of truth on 
any interpretation which would make of it a separate and dis- 
tinct principle from that which is universally admitted as the 
basis of formal logic—the logic of mere consistency — and 
which is everywhere taken for granted in mathematical proofs. 
If A is B, it is impossible that in precisely the same sense of 
the terms, and the same relations of time, place, etc., A can 
also be Not-B; and, conversely, if A cannot be Not-B, it must 
be B. This is the principle of Contradiction combined with 
the principle of Excluded Middle ; and this is also, expressed in 
its most abstract form, the principle of the inconceivability of 
the opposite, as a logical principle. 

In the application of the principle, two considerations are of 
primary importance ; and, if they are sufficiently kept in view, 
a great many of the objections commonly made to the prin- 
ciple fall to the ground. In the first place, it should be stated 
in a hypothetical form : “7f A is B.”” That is to say, the prin- 
ciple cannot by itself furnish us with any positive knowledge 
whatever. We must start with some assertion ; and this asser- 
tion may be itself a mere assumption which may turn out to 
be quite untenable. But, in the testing of the truth of this 
assumption, the principle of contradiction renders indispensable 
service. When we test an hypothesis by comparing it with 
facts, we must assume the validity of the logical processes by 


which we deduce from our hypothesis the consequences which 
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would follow if its truth were provisionally admitted. And the 
validity of logical processes involves the validity of the prin- 
ciple of contradiction. Even when a merely psychological 
interpretation is given to the principle of the inconceivability 
of the opposite, its validity as a logical principle is tacitly 
assumed. We know, for instance, that a sincere and undoubt- 
ing Catholic, or Calvinist, or Mohammedan cannot, as a matter 
of fact, consciously and knowingly accept propositions as true 
which are inconsistent with the fundamental articles of the 
creed which has come to be a real part of his mind. He will, 
as a matter of psychological necessity, reject such propositions, 
although they may be accepted as certainly true by persons 
who have been differently brought up, or who do not hold their 
professed religious beliefs with the same thorough-going ear- 
nestness of conviction. And, it must be added, though this 
is not always so clearly recognized, he ewght, as a matter of 
logical necessity, to reject such propositions. To profess to 
believe propositions which are strictly inconsistent with one 
another, is a proof that there is a want of thoroughness some- 
where, —a want of clearness in thinking, ora want of sincerity, 
or both. Of course there are various well-known devices for 
getting over the difficulty — notably the distinction between 
two (or more) kinds of truth. There are undoubtedly real and 
important differences between what is ‘scientifically true,’ on 
the one hand (and that means, of course, true according to the 
phraseology, and subject to the limitations and conventions of 
this or that particular science), and, on the other hand, what is 
‘morally true’ or ‘aesthetically true,’ in the sense of being 
more satisfactory to the moral or aesthetic emotions. But 
there is here an ambiguity in the word ‘true.’ The artist in 
color or in words may produce a higher artistic effect by de- 
viating from the exact proportions of nature, and we may call 
such deviation a preference of artistic over scientific ‘truth.’ 
An analogous distinction may reasonably be admitted in mat- 
ters of religion: that is to say, religious emotion, like aesthetic, 
may struggle to find expression for itself in utterances which, 
taken as judgments and literally interpreted, are not accepted 
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by the intellect. But it is only with the truth or falsehood of 
judgments, construed strictly, that logic can concern itself; 
and no distinctions between the ‘truth’ of poetry and the 
‘truth’ of fact entitle us to say that in precisely the same 
sense of the terms the two propositions, ‘the world was made 
in six days,’ and ‘the world was not made in six days,’ can 
both be true. In ordinary phraseology, for our practical con- 
venience, we still use pre-Copernican astronomy; but we do 
not seriously assert that the sun goes round the earth, and that 
the sun does not go round the earth, in precisely the same 
sense of the words. When, therefore, any one holding a system 
of beliefs finds that a strict application of the logical conse- 
quences of that system obliges him to contradict a proposi- 
tion which, apart from that system, seems to him sufficiently 
proved, he ought logically either to deny that proposition or to 
be prepared to revise his system of beliefs. What any one, 
face to face with such a contradiction, will actually do depends 
on the kind of person he is. Most people’s system of beliefs 
is not very much of a system : they can accommodate in their 
minds a number of inconsistent beliefs by holding many of them 
very languidly, by not thinking much about them, and by keep- 
ing them for use on different occasions, just as Sunday clothes 
and ordinary apparel can be stowed away in separate drawers. 
There are a number of interesting psychological problems as 
to the nature and degrees of belief. But with these logic as 
such has nothing to do, for logic ‘should be made of sterner 
stuff.’ Beliefs which are still dimly outlined in a realm of 
dreams and hazy twilight are not yet subject-matter for logic. 
They must be brought up into the full light of ‘clear and dis- 
tinct thinking’ before they can be logically analyzed and com- 
pared and tested. 

But this is as much as to say that the principle of Contradic- 
tion must be taken in a perfectly strict sense ; and this is the 
second consideration to be attended to in applying it. The 
principle of Excluded Middle applies to logical contradictories 
only and not to contraries. It is only in the case of contradic- 
tory opposition that we can infer from the falsehood of a prop- 
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osition to the truth of its opposite. A and Not-A divide the 
universe — or ‘the universe of discourse’ — between them, but 
Not-A must not be turned without further proof into some 
positive B or C, nor must A alter its meaning in the very least. 
These limitations to the applicability of the principles of Con- 
tradiction and Excluded Middle are generally admitted in words ; 
but I do not think they are sufficiently recognized in the dis- 
cussion about the inconceivability of the opposite as the test of 
truth. In other words, ‘inconceivability’ is treated as a matter 
of psychology, and the purely logical character of the ‘ultimate 
postulate’ and its. identity with the axioms of formal logic are 
overlooked. Let me take the familiar example by which Mill 
seems so easily and plausibly to prove the untrustworthiness 
of the alleged test of truth. The antipodes were rejected as 
inconceivable by the ancients: we know that they exist. Now 
many persons may have rejected the notion of antipodes simply 
because it was unfamiliar to them, or because it was rejected by 
others on whose authority they relied. But those who rejected 
the notion thoughtfully did so in the belief that gravitation was 
a force acting in the direction of an absolute ‘down,’ and they 
were quite right to reject the alleged existence of the antipodes, 
tf their system of belief about gravitation was correct. They 
could not consistently think of human beings, constituted as we 
are, walking on the other side of the earth and not falling down. 
Can we consistently think such an idea? What we can pic- 
ture or image is irrelevant to the question. Can we think it, 
i.e., think it out? No more than we can consistently think of 
human beings at the antipodes falling off, now that we know 
that ‘falling off" would mean to them ‘falling up,’ which is 
a self-contradictory notion.! 

This example brings out very clearly the risks which may 
attend the application of an infallible principle to concrete 
problems. It can only be safely applied where we are certain 
that there is no ambiguity in the terms and when we are dis- 

1 I may be allowed to refer to what I have already said on this matter in an 


article on “ What is Reality?” in vol. I of this Review (May, 1892), republished 
in Darwin and Hegel. 
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tinctly aware of the conditions under which we are making our 
assertions. We are very apt to take that which is true (or 
false) secundum quid, as if it were true (or false) s¢mplictter ; 
in other words, we are apt to make statements roughly and 
vaguely without ‘clearly and distinctly’ realizing all that we 
are really meaning by the terms we use. The infallible logical 
principle is always infallible ; there is no doubt as to it when it 
speaks ex cathedra. But we are apt to apply it without due 
attention to the fluctuating meaning of ordinary words and the 
vague outline of most of our conceptions. It is not a test 
which is valid in formal logic and in mathematics, and not else- 
where, for every assertion about anything implies its validity. 
The difference is only that in abstract matters, where the condi- 
tions are fully stated and easily kept in mind, the principle can 
be applied with a certainty to which we can only approximate 
in the case of more complex and concrete subjects. 

It may be here objected that the principle of inconceivability 
of the opposite, so interpreted, is a principle of consistency only 
and not of truth ; truth, it may be said, is the agreement of 
thought with things, of theory with facts. But what do we 
mean by ‘facts’? Everything that in ordinary language, or 
in ordinary scientific language, is called a ‘fact’ is, if we are 
to use words with philosophical precision, a ‘theory.’ Even 
the simplest perceptive judgment (e.g., it is hot, it hurts) 
involves some element of interpretation. In becoming aware 
of a sensation as ‘hot’ or ‘painful,’ we have applied thought 
to what is given in sense. Nothing is mere datwm— mere 
fact (if ‘fact’ is to be opposed to ‘ theory’) — except (1) the un- 
interpreted sensation (and even in calling it a sensation we are 
making it something more definite and individual than a careful 
psychology warrants), and (2) the ultimate fact of conscious- 
ness itself. The uninterpreted sensation, moreover, is really 
an abstraction from what we actually know, and therefore is 
not in any full sense of the term an existing reality. Con- 
sciousness itself, on the other hand, cannot very well be 
opposed to ‘thought,’ unless we restrict the term ‘thought’ 
to the operation of the discursive understanding. Beyond these 
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ultimate facts —the data of outer and inner sense —all so- 
called facts are theories, thoughts about these data. Thus the 
question of truth cannot be separated from that of consistency. 
The only distinction we can draw, if we are speaking accurately, 
is that ‘mere consistency ’ means consistency within any sys- 
tem of thought or belief, however narrow, however incongruous 
with other ‘systems’ or with the data of sense or conscious- 
ness ; whereas ‘truth’ means ultimately consistency within a 
complete and perfect system of knowledge which embraces 
the whole universe. Such truth is, of course, to us an ideal 
merely ; and we are in the habit of dlignifying with the name 
of truth anything that is consistent with whatever system of 
beliefs is the best and most coherent that we have yet been 
able to reach. Truth is consistency on a large scale, where the 
‘universe of discourse’ includes potentially, or analogically at 
least, a reference to the ultimate data of sense and conscious- 
ness. I insert the qualification ‘potentially or analogically’, 
because otherwise we might seem obliged to deny the truth of 
abstract mathematical propositions. We can verify such pro- 
positions as 2 -+- 2 = 4 by touching fingers or counting heart- 
beats, but we cannot draw a hard and fast line between such 
propositions and those in which an appeal to perception is 
impossible. Y= = 1 is quite as true, but is not equally well 


adapted for the methods of the Kindergarten. 

A different kind of objection to the character here assigned 
to the principle of Contradiction, might seem to be suggested 
by the philosophical doctrine that truth is to be found in the 
unity of contradictions. Such an objection would, however, 
rest solely on an ambiguity in language. The unity of contra- 
dictions does not mean a unity of logical contradictories as 
explained above. As Mr. McTaggart has very clearly put it 
inhis Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic: “ So far is the dialectic 
from denying the law of contradiction, that it is specially based 
on it. The contradictions are the cause of the dialectic pro- 
cess” (p. 10). The dialectic movement of thought is, in fact, 
just the process I have been describing, by which systems of 
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belief are tested and corrected. Contradictions in the strict 
logical sense can never be reconciled. One or other must be 
true. But the true proposition may be so very abstract that it 
gives us very little to satisfy our desire for positive knowledge. 
On the other hand, when we are dealing with contraries, which 
are what people generally mean when they speak of opposites 
or contradictories, the principle of contradiction forbids us 
accepting both as true; but both may be false, and if, never- 
theless, both have some plausibility or reasonableness, we are 
driven logically to look for some deeper and fuller truth which 
lies beyond and of which they may be partial and inadequate 
expressions, false because one-sided and incomplete. The laws 
of ‘formal logic,’ if carefully interpreted, are by no means use- 
less, even in metaphysics. To take an example: that ‘Time 
is finite’ and that ‘It is infinite’ are often spoken of as con- 
tradictory judgments. They are not; and they are not even 
contrary judgments, though they have contrary (or, if ‘infinite’ 
means merely ‘not finite,’ contradictory) predicates. ‘Time 
is finite’ and ‘Time is not finite’ are contrary propositions 
(A and E), which may both be false. ‘Time is in every 
respect finite (or infinite)’ and ‘ Time is in some respects not 
finite (or infinite)’ are contradictories (A and QO), one or other 
of which must be true. The application of the principle of 
contradiction in all its sharpness sets us free from the incom- 
pleteness of the oppositions in which the inaccuracy of ordinary 
language leaves us entangled. How much popular argumenta- 
tion turns on the assumption that between Freedom and 
Necessity, between Law and Liberty, between Authority 
and Reason, between the Ideal and the Real there is an 
absolute antithesis ! 

The ‘wonder’ which makes science and philosophy begin 
and advance, is just the feeling of a contradiction ; it is the 
logical law of thought making us uncomfortable by setting up 
a standard of rigid coherence over and against the scrappy, 
incongruous, ill-fitting bits of belief we have got hold of. The 
progress of the sciences is often spoken of as if it consisted in 
a continuous accumulation of facts ; but, if facts are merely 
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accumulated, that is not yet science, but only materials for 
science to work upon. When an alleged new fact is presented 
to us, we inevitably, z.c., by psychological necessity, test it by 
our existing system of beliefs ; and, as already said, we are 

logically bound to do so. If the alleged fact turns out to be J 
really a fact, and does not cohere with our existing system of 
| beliefs, that system ought to be modified so as to become 
coherent with it. In this process of modification it may hap- 
pen that many supposed facts will have to disappear. The 


progress of science is the continually more and more complete 
adjustment of our system, or rather systems, of belief; they 
4 are made more coherent in themselves and with one another, 
| and so enable us to fit isolated facts into their places. Now 
; such a progress may be more correctly represented as a dia- ) 
; lectic movement of thought than as a continuous aggregation 
of facts. The ideal of a completely harmonious whole of 
knowledge is always before us, however unconsciously, leading 


us to destroy and reject incomplete and incoherent systems, 


their places as partial and yet complementary fragments of the 
truth. Such scientific revolutions as the substitution of the 
Copernican for the Ptolemaic astronomy, of the Newtonian for 
the older account of gravitation, of the undulatory for the 
corpuscular theory of light, of the Lamarckian theory of spe- 
7 cies for the traditional theory, and of the Darwinian for the 
Lamarckian explanation of biological evolution, cannot be de- 
scribed correctly as additions to our stock of facts ; they are 
ft the displacement of less adequate by more adequate theories. | 
This ‘dialectic’ character of intellectual progress becomes 


or, in the more advanced stages of the process, to fit them into 


‘ still more conspicuous in the case of metaphysical systems. 
The substitution of new ‘categories’ for old, in the sciences, | 
| in politics, in art, in religion, in any department of human life, 

leads to a readjustment of the metaphysical system in which 
the old categories had been held together in what seemed a 
coherent system. What a new ‘fact’ or a new ‘law’ is for 
j each of the special sciences, that a new ‘category’ is for 


metaphysics. 
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In the mathematical sciences we have, indeed, an example 
of what seems a steady and continuous advance; but it 
is an advance simply by the application of the Cartesian 
method of ‘clear and distinct thinking,’ z.e., by the continual 
application of the logical laws of thought to the data of 
space and number. And even in the progress of mathe- 
matics there have been periods of revolution, like that in 
which Descartes was a leader, when, if old categories have not 
been rejected, they have been absorbed in wider conceptions. 
There have, indeed, in recent times been suggestions which, if 
true, have been thought fatal to the supposed absolute truth of 
mathematics. I refer, of course, to the non-Euclidean systems 
of geometry (on which there has been an interesting discussion 
lately in this Revirw'); and perhaps to some persons even 
heretical systems of arithmetic may seem conceivable, such as 
would have to prevail in John Stuart Mill's planet where 2 +- 2 
=s. Now, so far as I am able to understand a matter in 
which I have no special knowledge, such hypotheses as those 
of spherical space, of space of more than three dimensions, 
etc., are altogether meaningless, except on the previous as- 
sumption of our tri-dimensional space, #.e., of our actual space, 
which for convenience of thinking we analyze into three dimen- 
sions, finding that we require at least three determinations to 
fix the position of any point, but that three are quite sufficient. 
If it is said that in spherical space parallel straight lines meet, 
that can only mean that on the surface of a globe lines which 
on a flat projection of this surface would be parallel must con- 
verge ; or else it is nonsense. If it has any meaning, it as- 
sumes the truth of Euclidean geometry. Similarly, if any one 
likes to amuse himself by talking of 2 and 2 making §, he 
can only mean either to use the symbol § where we now use 4, 
or else he means that when (e.g.) two pounds’ weight of a cer- 
tain kind of substance are placed alongside of other two pounds 
of the same substance, the resulting heap is found to weigh five 
pounds, —a statement which if true would reveal some hitherto 


1 Vol. V, No. 26, Mr. Schiller’s articleon “ Non-Euclidean Geometry,” and No. 


28, Professor Hyslop’s article on “ The Fourth Dimension of Space.” 
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unsuspected physical or chemical change, but which is mean- 
ingless except on the assumption of the absolute truth of our 
arithmetic ; for the assertion of the mysterious appearance of 
the extra pound implies that 2+ 2=>4, and that 44+1=5. 
We find 4-++ 1, where we expected 4. 

Even supposing the contention of the neo-geometers to be 
admitted —I mean, of course, their metaphysical contention 
with which alone I am concerned—the truth of geometry 
would still be absolute within the conditions as to the nature 
of space taken for granted in any particular system of geom- 
etry. The dispute is as to whether Euclidean geometry is 
only a system parallel to other possible systems, or whether it 
occupies a position of primacy, being presupposed in all of 
them. Within the limits of any fantastic ‘meta-geometry’ 
or ‘metarithmetic,’ the logical laws of thought would have 
to hold good or there would be no system. 

The main purpose of the foregoing discussion has been to 
show the connection —or I should rather say, the identity — 
between the ultimate test of truth in every department of 
knowledge, viz., coherence within a system, and those ‘laws of 
thought’ which are the basis of formal logic in its narrowest 
interpretation. Leaving these more general problems, which 
would usually be classed as epistemological, I shall in a future 
article deal with some of the special problems which are usually 


discussed under the head of logic. D. G. Rica 
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HEGEL’S CONCEPTION OF GOD. 


— Philosophy of Religion begins with the thought 

of God, which is the result, he says, of the other parts 
of his philosophy. But God is at the same time the Prius that 
eternally manifests itself. He is the result only in the sense 
of being the goal of philosophy. There are three stages in the 
movement of philosophy towards truth : first, the logical, or 
stage of pure thinking ; second, nature; third, finite spirit. 
From finite spirit we move upward to God, who is the last 
result of philosophy. “The result is the absolute truth.” 
“The last becomes the first.” ! 

God is thus at once the presupposition and the goal of all 
Hegel’s thinking. “A reason-derived knowledge of God is 
the highest problem of philosophy.” ? God is for him the self- 
conditioning, self-centered totality of all that is, z.e., the ulti- 
mate unity. But philosophy must not remain standing with 
the bare assertion that God is the ultimate unity. It must 
specify (des¢immen) this unity and exhibit it as a concrete sys- 
tem of differences. ‘Philosophy knows God essentially as 
concrete, spiritual, real universality, that is not grudging but 
communicates himself.’’"? The different parts of Hegel’s sys- 
tem are expositions of different aspects of God’s existence. 
Taken together they exhibit the development in that process of 
concretion or specification (Bestimmung) which it is the task of 
philosophy to show forth, as Hegel is always telling us. 

Logic, the first part of the philosophy, is a criticism of the 
categories by which men interpret reality.* Truth, for Hegel, 
is not the correspondence of thought with external reality. He 
has no interest in, and would condemn as utterly fruitless, the 
attempt to determine the objective validity of thought. Truth 
for him is “the agreement of a thought-content with itself,” ® 


1 Hegel, Werke, XI, p. 48. 8 Hegel, Werke, XII, pp. 287, 447- 
2 Wallace, Zhe Logic of Hegel, p. 73. * Wallace, of. cit., pp. 30-59. 
5 Jbid., p. 52. 
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t.e., self-consistency. This definition must constantly be borne 
in mind, inasmuch as the entire work of the Logic consists in 
passing in review the ascending series of categories in the light 
of which men interpret reality. Each succeeding category is 
found inadequate, because it does not square at all points with 
the idea of self-consistency. Each category is merged in a 
higher one until the ultimate category of the ‘ Notion’ is 
reached. Into this category all the lower categories are 
received, and by it they are fulfilled. The Logie is “an 
immanent criticism of categories.”’! 

Inasmuch as men have always used the highest categories of 
their thinking to interpret and give unity to their experience, 
logic may be regarded as the history of the different thought 
forms in which men have given expression to their conceptions 
of the ultimate reality—-God. “Logic is metaphysical the- 
ology, which considers the evolution of the idea of God in the 
ether of pure thought.’’* Hegel's philosophy is preéminently 
a philosophy based on experience. But experience means for 
him chiefly the experience of the race in thinking out the 
world prodlem. He seeks his material chiefly in the history 
of human thought. Categories are objective thoughts,’ z.¢., 
thoughts regarded as objectively true, as universally valid. So 
Hegel says : “ Logic . . . therefore coincides with Metaphysics, 
the science of things set and held in thoughts —thought 
accredited able to express the essential reality of things.’’4 

The Logic is a history of metaphysic. Its work is to bring 
to light the ground thoughts of metaphysic. It has been said 
“there is no evolution possible of a fact from a conception.” ® 
There is, however, a possible evolution in the conception of a 
fact. The Hegelian Logic is, I take it, an attempt to trace the 
evolution in the conception of the ultimate fact—God. It is 
true that Hegel seems to think that the highest notion of 
the Absolute is attained in logical science as the pure Notion 
comprehending itself. He says that the Logie sets forth the 


1A. Seth, Hegelianism and Personality, p. gi. 
2 Werke, XII, p. 366. Tbid. 
§ Wallace, of. cit., p. 45. 5 Seth, of. cit., p. 125. 
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self-movement of the Absolute idea as the original Word or 
Self-expression. He believes that in the Zogic he is tracing 
the actual course of God’s manifestation of Himself through 
human thought about Him. Hegel has no doubt that he has 
discovered, and is setting forth, the process by which the Abso- 
lute manifests itself in the appearances of our time and space 
world. The aéso/ute method which is Azs method gets at the 
very heart of the object, he would say. The absolute method, 
being the immanent principle and soul of its object, develops 
the qualities of that object out of the object itself. This 
method Hegel unhesitatingly applied to the ultimate Object. 
The final category is the idea of God regarded in the light of 
pure thought. It is the Notion (Begriff), or End. Hegel’s 
‘Notion’ corresponds to the Final Cause of Aristotle, in which 
are included both the efficient and the formal cause. “In the 
End the Notion has entered on free existence and has a being 
of its own by means of the negation of immediate objectivity.” } 
The category of end takes up into itself mechanism and 
chemism as subordinate categories. The end is not merely 
blind causation like the efficient cause.2 In having a being 
of its own, end has properly subjectivity and is really self- 
consciousness abstractly considered. As subjective, end implies 
a matter external to itself on which it works. We have so far 
only external design. This is superseded in the notiorref inner 
design, of reason immanent in the world. The true end is the 
unity of the subjective and objective. The end exists and 
is active in the world. It constitutes the world. Individual 
existences have their being only in the universal end. “The 
Good, the absolutely Good is eternally accomplishing itself in 
the world.”® The end as actual is the Idea. “The Idea 
may be called Reason (and this is the proper philosophical sig- 
nificance of ‘ reason’), subject-object, the unity of the ideal and 
the real, of the finite and the infinite, of soul and body,” ® etc. 
The Idea is a process which is ever splitting itself into differ- 


1 Wallace, of. cit., p. 343- * Jhid., p. 351- 
2 Jbid., p. 344- 5 Jbid., p. 352. 
Jbid., p. 345- Jbid., p. 355- 
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ences, but always preserves its relation to self. Hegel seeks 
to throw forth on the philosophical screen a vivid picture of 
the Absolute at work, weaving a world of men and things in 
the “loom of time.” The first form of the Idea is life. Life 
is the Idea existing in the world as éxternal and immediately 
given. From life we rise to cognition. Here the subjective 
Idea stands over against the objective world that is given. In 
the process of cognition! the subjective Idea starts out with 
faith in the rationality of the objective world and seeks to know 
it, z.e., to realize its own unity with the objective. But the 
subjective Idea does not merely seek to snow the objective 
world. It also seeks to realize its own ideals in the objective 
world.? This is the effort of will toward the Good. The sub- 
jective never quite succeeds in bending the objective to its 
purposes, and it is forced to fall back on the faith “that the 
good is radically and really achieved in the world.”"? This faith 
is the speculative or absolute Idea. Its object is the “ Idea as 
such,” * and for it the objective is Idea. The Absolute Idea 
is the self-identity which contains the whole system of concrete 
things and persons as integral parts of itself. It is the abso- 
lutely good and absolutely true. It is not a mere abstract 
universal, but is rather the all-embracing, self-centered unity 
of things. The universal realizes itself by determining itself 
to be the absolute individual, the absolute subject. Every 
step that the Absolute Idea takes in going beyond itself is at 
the same time a reflection into itself, an enrichment of self. 
The greater extension brings the higher intension. The high- 
est, most acute point in the development is pure Personality, 
which alone, through the absolute dialectic which is its nature, 
grasps and holds all in itself. We have reached the notion of 
God. A confusion is liable to occur here because of Hegel’s 
use of the same phrase, ‘the Absolute Idea,’ to represent both 
our thought and the object of that thought. This double use 
has led to the charge that Hegel attempted to construct the 

‘al world out of abstract thought. The double use is in a 


1 Wallace, of. cit., p. 363. 8 Jbid., p. 37> 
2 Jbid., p. 371. 
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measure justifiable, since the Absolute Idea as the ultimate 
existence is really the divine self-consciousness. From Hegel’s 
point of view, it is the divine in us that enables us to grasp the 
Idea. Hegel analyzes the notion of self-consciousness and puts 
it forward with courageous anthropomorphism as the ultimate 
explanation of the universe.! He admits no dualism in the 
realm of consciousness. Underneath his double use of the 
word ‘Idea’ lies the assumption that thought can fathom 
the depths of the divine activity in the world. But his use of 
this phrase, ‘the Absolute Idea,’ in the objective and subjective 
sense, gives some ground for asserting that Hegel reduced the 
divine life in the world to thought. 

But the Idea is the reverse of adstract thought. It is the 
most concrete reality. It is the réAos. ‘As the beginning 
was the universal, so the result is the individual concrete sub- 
ject.” “ The universal is only a moment in the Notion.” The 
concrete Idea is not an abstraction. It is rather the complete 
reality. It is this individual and comprehensive character of 
the Absolute Idea which enables us to see that it is much more 
than mere thought. The Idea takes up into itself all the 
wealth of the subjective and the objective worlds. It holds 
together in one unity all the contradictions of human thought 
and passion. The Absolute Idea is not less but more than the 
rich and thronging world of human experience. It is all this 
because it is the one Absolute Individual. To forget this is to 
overlook what lies at the heart of Hegel’s thinking. 

Until the Idea is reached in the Zagic, we have untrue cate- 
gories. The Idea alone is true, z.¢., adequate to the reality, 
because itself the most concrete reality. It is the unity of 
thinking and being, in which both are not merged in a higher 
existence, but thinking is regarded as the highest form of 
being, embracing all lower forms. The Idea is the realized 
Notion (Begriff). The realized Notion is the complete indi- 
vidual. ‘The Notion is not merely soul, but rather free sub- 
jective Notion that exists for itself and is therefore personality 
— practical objective Notion, determined for itself, that as per- 

1 See Stirling, Zhe Secret of Hegel, 1, p. 239. 
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son is impenetrable atomic subjectivity.""! The highest point 
reached by the dialectic method is the richest and most con- 
crete. It includes in itself all the other stages of the dialectic 
movement, and thus becomes pure subjectivity or personality. 

In the Logic, the Philosophy of Nature, and the Philosophy 
of Spirit are presented the three stages of the dialectic move- 
ment of Hegel's philosophy. The Logic lays the groundwork 
in pure thought. The other works fill in the details. In the 
final stage we reach absolute personality or absolute spirit, 
which is the most concrete fact, for it includes all the other 
facts. The Absolute Spirit is the Whole and the True. It is 
the ultimate being upon which all finite being depends for its 
existence. 

It has been thought that Hegel, in making a passage from 
the Absolute Idea of the Zegie to nature, attempted to con- 
struct the real world out of abstract thought. It seems to me 
that what he really tries to do is to preserve the absolute cohe- 
rence of his system, by showing that the inner necessity of the 
Idea demands that the Idea be discovered in nature. The 
transition from Logic to Nature is essential to the dialectic 
movement of his thought. The starting point for interpreting 
the natural world is the Idea as end, concrete totality,? sub- 
jectivity which includes objectivity. In its application to the 
spheres of nature and spirit the Idea seems to receive more 
concrete determinations than it receives in the Zegic. Never- 
theless the Idea in its most concrete form as Absolute Spirit 
has been the presupposition throughout. In the PAilosophy of 
Religion, God appears as spirit, and nature is his self-exter- 
nalization. Although Hegel does not construct the world out 
of abstract thought, he does deprive it of independent exist- 
ence’ It is but an aspect of the life of the Absolute Spirit. 
This brings us to the consideration of the nature of God as set 
forth in the Philosophy of Religion. 


DY Hegel criticises the theology of the Enlightenment (Axfk/a- 


rung) very sharply, on the ground that it empties the thought 
of God of all content and makes Him a mere unknown being 


1 Werke, V, p. 318. 2 Wallace, of. cit., p. 378. 
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beyond the world.'' The task of philosophy, he says, is to /now 
God. “Philosophy has the end to know the truth, to know God, 
for He is absolute truth, and in contrast to God and His expli- 
cation, nothing else is worth the trouble of knowing.”? It knows 
« God essentially as concrete, spiritual, real Universality.”* 

The Enlightenment does not get beyond the abstract cate- 
gories of the understanding (Verstand). The understanding 
makes distinctions, such as finite and infinite, absolute and rela- 
tive, and then lets these distinctions harden into oppositions. 
Hegel seeks to overcome this opposition from the standpoint 
of reason (Vernunft).4 When we look with the eye of reason 
we perceive that the infinite includes the finite. God contains 
the world of nature and finite spirits as differences within him- 
self. God is to be conceived as the unity of all that is. He 
is the universe, the “concrete totality.” God is the absolutely 
necessary being in relation to whom contingent things have no 
being. 

The nature of this being must be further determined. To 
say simply that God is the identity of all that is, is to make 
Him a mere universal, a substance. We must not rest satis- 
fied with a bare identity. With a world of concrete differences 
on his hands, with finite nature and finite spirits before him, 
Hegel seeks for a definition of the Absolute which will allow it 
to take up all these differences into itself and still maintain its 
own unity. He finds the principle he secks in self-conscious- 
ness or spirit. All things become moments of the divine self- 
consciousness, constituent elements of the Absolute Spirit. 
“God is spirit, the absolute spirit, the eternal, simple essen- 
tial spirit that exists with itself.”"® “It belongs to God to 
distinguish himself from himself, to be object to himself, but 
in this distinction to be absolutely identical with himself — 
Spirit.”"7 Spirit is spirit only as manifesting itself. “ Spirit 
that does not appear is not.’’® ‘God is a living God who is 


1 Werke, X11, pp. 280-1. 5 Jbid., XI, pp. §3, 56, etc. 
2 /bid., p. 287. 6 Jbid., p. 50. 

8 Jbid. Jbid., XII, p. 151. 

4 Jbid., XI, pp. 102-157. 8 Jbid., XI, p. 18. 
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real and active.”"! “A God who does not manifest himself is 
an abstraction.” ? It is the very nature of God to manifest him- 
self. The finite worlds of nature and spirit are manifestations 
of him,‘ and he is the concrete totality of these manifestations.® 

In immediate knowledge or faith, God is object for the finite 
spirit. For faith He is not a mere totality but rather a being 
to whom the finite spirit stands in relation. God appears as 
Object in the form of representation (Vorstel/ung).’ It is the 
task of philosophy to exhibit in the form of reason that which 
exists in the common mind in the form of representation. 
Philosophy and common-sense correspond in content; they 
differ only in their manner of conceiving the same fact. We 
have the conception of God as unity, as totality of the finite, 
as manifesting himself in the finite world. We have also the 
representation of him as objective to the finite spirit. These 
two views of God must be unified and exhibited as equally 
necessary aspects of God’s being. This is done in a child- 
like pictorial fashion in the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 
“The Trinity is the determination of God as Spirit. Spirit 
without this determination is an empty word.” ® 

The three aspects of God’s being are treated respectively 
under “the realm of the Father,’ “the realm of the Son, “the 
realm of the Spirit.’’ God is the absolute eternal Idea who 
exists under these aspects. The absolute Idea” is, in the first 
place, God in and for himself, in his eternity, before the 
creation of the world, beyond the world. In the second place 
it is the creation of the world. This created world, this other 
being, divides itself into two parts, physical nature and finite 
spirit. Created being. at first appears as external to God, 
as having existence independent of Him. God reconciles it 
with himself, and we have, in the third place, the process of 


4 
1 Werke, XI, p. 24. 2 Jbid., p. 135. 8 Thid., p. %34- 
* /bid., p. 18. Nature, finite spirit, and will are embodiments of the Idea, 
specific forms in which the Idea appears. 


5 Jbid., X11, pp. 189-190. ® Jbid., XI, pp. 63-64 ff. 
7 The content or object is God, who is present at first in the form of inner 
intuition (Anschauung). 8 Jbid., XI, pp. 14-15 ff. 


Jbid., p. 22. Jbid., XII, p. 177. 
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reconciliation. In this process the spirit, which as finite was 
cut off from the divine Spirit, returns to unity with the divine. 


. The third aspect of God’s being is the first enriched by union 


of the second with it. These three aspects are not external 
differences, but differentiations of one individual. The one 
spirit is regarded in these three forms or elements.'! Each ele- 
ment involves the other two. Any one element by itself is an 
abstraction and realizes its true being only through the other 
elements. 

The first element is spaceless and timeless. It is God in his 
self-existence. It is the unity which preserves its oneness 
amidst change. In the second element or aspect, God enters 
the world of space and time, the world of nature and the human 
spirit. It is God’s manifestation of himself in space and time. 
As manifesting himself in the world, God has a history; as eter- 
nal, he has none. The third element is the region of the recon- 
ciliation of the finite world to God. It is God as totality. In 
nature God is present only in an external fashion. Man rises 
to the consciousness of his unity with God and to the presence 
of the divine life in himself.* In the third element we have 
God, nature, and man comprehended in their unity. God is 
seen to be the “concrete universal ’’ which sets up a difference 
that is nevertheless “only ideal and is immediately abolished.”’* 

We have in the Philosophy of Religion the fuller develop- 
ment of the Absolute Idea, with which the ZLegic culminates, 
expressed in terms of religious thinking. In neither work is 
God a mere category. It is plain that the Absolute Idea, 
which is the unity that returns to itself from difference, or, to 
express the same thought differently, the self that maintains 
itself amid change, is identical with God as unfolded in the 
Philosophy of Religion. God is the ground thought of Hegel’s 
system. But Hegel tells us that the Absolute Idea does not 
mean quite the same as God.® The term ‘God’ carries here 
the meaning that it has for finite spirits contemplating him. 


1 Werke., XII, pp. 177-9. 
2 The Idea is the divine self-revelation in these three forms. (/#d., p. 179.) 
* Lbid., pp. 267-8. * [bid., p. 190. XI, p. 16. 
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It refers to God as he is present in religious devotion. God 
is object to man’s faith in the form of representation ( Vorste/- 
lung). Religion always presents God in the form of represen- 
tation. As he exists in religion, God is wholly objective in 
relation to man, hence not the Absolute. The Absolute Idea 
is the comprehensive unity of God and man. Nevertheless 
the Absolute Idea is God speculatively considered. Asa mere 
object to man’s thought, God would be a finite individual enter- 
ing into relation with other finite individuals. His individual’ 
character would thus be defective. God is not merely objec- 
tive to man. Man has his being in God. God is at once the 
source from which the finite individual springs, and the ground 
of the relation through which, in its dependence, the finite indi- 
vidual reaches out to, and realizes itself in, the absolute indi- 
vidual. Finite selves are true only because they belong to the 
infinite self. Therefore, metaphysically, God and the Absolute 
are one. We have seen above that God, metaphysically re- 
garded, is the unity which differentiates itself into nature 
and man, and yet remains identical with itself. When man 
sees himself and nature as contained in this unity, and feels 
himself to be at one with the unity, he has reached absolute 
knowledge. He has attained the metaphysical determination 
of God. He lives in the kingdom of the spirit. - 

What is the relation of God as the central unity to his con- 
tent, the world-process? God as self-related unity is not in 
time or in space, and yet the process of the world is an essen- 
tial element of God’s being. Hegel would say that the central 
unity and the world-process are both abstractions. Therefore 
it is fruitless to talk about their relations. God is both. They 
seem to contradict each other, but this apparent contradiction 
is a pulse of the divine life. 

The meaning of the world-process is further developed in the 
Philosophy of History. “The destiny of the spiritual world, 
and — since this is the substantial world, while the physical 
remains subordinate to it, or, in the language of speculation, 
has no truth as against the spiritual —the final cause of the 
world at large we allege to be the consciousness of its own 
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freedom on the part of the spirit and zfso facto the reality of 
that freedom.” ! Freedom is the Idea of Spirit. In the devel- 
opment of the world this freedom is at first implicit and unac- 
tualized. All the struggles of nations and individuals are 
stepping-stones by which men rise to freedom. Men began 
with the belief that one man only was free, the king, and have 
risen to the belief that all men are free. 

Hegel says that the spirit realizes itself in time and that the 
idea of spirit is the end of history. ‘Spirit’ is used here in 
the generic sense. The Absolute Spirit realizes itself in his- 
tory, but as eternal ; it is at every moment completely real. It 
does not wait until the end of time to attainfruition. History, 
Hegel says, is the theatre of the unceasing strife and reconcili- 
ation of the Absolute Spirit and the finite individual. The 
former continually overrules the purposes of men in order 
that they may realize their true destiny—freedom. God is 
immanent in the world, directs the world’s history towards 
the development of freedom. God himself does not develop. 
Men are the subjects of historical development. The divine 
Idea realizes its purpose in history through the realization of 
human freedom. The concrete individuals have a place, not 
in themselves, but as realizing the divine purpose. On the 
other hand, the divine Idea has no meaning apart from the 
concrete individuals in which it finds expression. 

It has been doubted whether there is any place in Hegel’s 
system for individuals. It seems to me that the most insistent 
note in Hegel’s writings is the emphasis on the concrete indi- 
vidual. He never wearies of attacking abstractions like ‘ being’ 
and ‘substance.’ The movement of the Logic is towards the 
category of individuality. The PAzlosophy of History makes 
the freedom of the individual the goal of history. Hegel 
maintains that the moral, ethical, religious aspect of human 
individuals is an end in itself. This aspect in individuals is 
“inherently eternal and divine.” ? But the individuality of the 
Logic is the absolute, all-comprehensive self. The freedom of 
the human individual exists only where individuality is recog- 


1 Philosophy of History, p. 20. 2 Jbid., pp. 34-35: 
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nized as having its real and positive existence in the divine 
being.! The Philosophy of Religion is the presentation of an 
absolute individual, a unity in difference, a self-related system 
in which infinite individuals are at home when they know them- 
selves as dependent on the whole organism, which is God. To 
speak in concrete terms, in Hegel’s thought man has no exist- 
ence iz Aimself. He is real only as he knows himself in God. 
To know himself so is man’s true destiny. But, on the other 
hand, God exists only as he knows himself in man. To separate 
the finite and the infinite individual is to destroy both, accord- 
ing to Hegel. The finite individual is but a moment in the 
Absolute, but he is none the less essential to the life of the 
Absolute. 

It has been asserted that in the consideration of the time- 
process of the finite world God as completed self-consciousness 
disappears, and that he appears only as subject of the histori- 
cal development. It is true that, in the specific consideration 
of the time-process, which is one aspect of God, the aspect of 
him as eternally complete reality does not come forward promi- 
nently. Hegel would say that this abstraction is necessary for 
the purposes of exposition, but that it is not true. The truth is 
that eternity and the time-process belong together. God is 
not a mere subject of the historical development, yet the his- 
torical development is necessary to his selfhood. For God is 
the unity of all that is. The objection is made, however, that 
Hegel makes no passage from the notion of God as eternal, 
self-related unity to the facts of the finite world.2 Here, again, 
Hegel would answer that only the akstract understanding would 
ask for such a passage, and that the demand is fruitless. His 
system is an attempt to give unity to the facts of the time and 
space world. The facts by their incompleteness demand the 
unity, and they depend upon that unity for their existence. By 
his construction of the Trinity, Hegel seeks to provide a place 
for the facts of the finite world in his conception of God. The 
phrases drawn from the conception of the Trinity are used in 


1 Philosophy of History, p. 53. 
2A. Seth, Hegelianism and Personality, Lecture 6. 
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a metaphorical way. The three spheres of Father, Son, and 
Spirit express the three moments in the relation of the eternal 
and the time-process. God as eternally complete is the eter- 
nal-in-itself, being-in-itself. But being-in-itself could never 
exist by itself. God must manifest himself in the finite world. 
The eternal must appear in the time-process. This is being- 
for-self. But by itself being-for-self, that is, Being which goes 
outside itself, is unreal. The eternal and the temporal must 
exist together. This existence together, Being in and for self, 
the unity of the Father and the Son, of God and the World, 
exists in the realm of the Spirit. The Spirit is the sphere of 
reason, or, as we might put it, of constructive imagination that 
unites and holds together contradictions. In the Spirit we see 
God, nature, and ourselves in unity. The third element 
returns to the first. We recognize ourselves as contained 
in God. 

The old puzzle of 4ow to think together a permanent unity 
and the flux of Becoming is not solved by Hegel. To put the 
matter otherwise, he does not reconcile the imperfection of 
God as shown in the time-process with his perfection as a com- 
pleted totality. He would say that such a reconciliation is 
unnecessary, because each aspect implies the other. He holds 
firmly to both aspects of existence as equally present in experi- 
ence. The experience of the real flux of events presses too 
insistently on the philosophgy to permit of his taking refuge in 
a merely static woyld.~ Qn the other hand, the instinct of 
thought, the thirst fof completeness impels him to seek a unity. 
In what way shall ‘he best express this unity that persists 
amidst change as the permanent law of change? How shall he 
conceive the perfect being without denying the progress of the 
imperfect world ? In self-consciousness which is ever in move- 
ment but retains its self-identity, which proceeds outward and 
gathers the concrete details of the world into itself, which 
absorbs and assimilates what at first seems external to it, 
Hegel finds the principle which best enables him to adumbrate 
the nature of the totality of things —God. He analyzes with 
keen insight the Self which, always reaching beyond itself and 
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ever involved in contradictions, yet never loses itself and never 
succumbs to these contradictions. He applies the principle of 
selfhood to all the “tangled facts of experience.” 

Hegel’s so-called followers of the Left have interpreted his 
conception of God as that of an impersonal Absolute which 
develops itself in the world-process, comes to consciousness 
first in man, and reaches perfection only in the greatest man. 
If the Logic only were in evidence, the interpretation might be 
justifiable. Such passages as: “Spirit, in so far as it is the 
Spirit of God, is not a Spirit beyond the stars,” “‘ God is present 
everywhere and in all spirits,’’! have been interpreted in this 
way. What these passages actually testify to is a belief in 
God's living presence in the world. To say that “man feels 
and knows God in himself’? is not to say that God has no 
conscious existence apart from this individual feeling. The 
passage which would give strongest support to the view taken 
by the Hegelians of the Left is perhaps this: “ Religion is 
knowledge by the Divine Spirit of itself through the mediation 
of finite spirit.” * This statement is perfectly consistent with 
the idea of God as objective to every man. Finite spirit is an 
integral part of God’s being. Man is God as ‘other.’ But 
God does not lose his identity in this difference. ‘Spirit is 
spirit for itself.”* «We say God produces eternally his son 
(the world). God distinguishes himself from himself, . . . we 
must know well that God is this whole act. He is the begin- 
ning, the end, and the totality.””® Nevertheless the process is 
nothing but a play of self-conservation, self-assertion.6 God 
can be said to be conscious of himself in the religious man 
since he is immanent in man, and in religion this divine imma- 
nence comes to consciousness. God knows himself in man 
only as man knows himself in God. The divine immanence is 
not a dead fixture, but a living spiritual process. Man is- 
indeed essential to God’s being. The Hegelians of the Left 
emphasize this aspect of the system and neglect entirely the 


1 Werke, XI, p. 24. * Thid., p. 
2 /bid., p. 37. 5 Jiid., XII, p. 185. 
3 Jbid., p. 129. Jbid., p. 199. 
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aspect in which God is regarded as eternally completed self- 
consciousness.! 

Hegel is sometimes criticised for using the word ‘spirit’ with- 
out qualification “to designate both God and man.”’ He used 
the word in this way because with him ‘ spirit’ was the meeting- 
point of the divine and the human. But ‘ spirit’ is no abstrac- 
tion. Hegel was keenly conscious of the necessity of doing 
justice to the concrete detail with which the world confronts 
philosophy. His theory of the concrete universal, 2.¢., the 
individual, is an attempt to meet the difficulty. For Hegel 
the individual is the real, but there is only one real individual, 
namely, God. In the Philosophy of Religion God is described 
in the realm of the Spirit as the complete unity which takes up 
the other two aspects into itself. “This third realm is the Idea 
in its determination of individuality.’ Some critics think that 
the tendency of Hegel's thought is to make God an impersonal 
unity. Hegel’s incessant naming of God as Idea lends color 
to this view. His vice is over-intellectualism. But an imper- 
sonal Absolute would leave no place for religion, and Hegel 
maintains in his system the reality of religion. He tells us 
that the Philosophy of Religion has the task to convert what is 
present pictorially to the mind of the common man into terms 
of thought. He says that the opposition of believing and 
knowing is a false one. In believing or immediate knowing 
(unmittelbares Wissen) there is present in the form of feel- 
ing what is present in cognizing (Zrkennen)* in the form of 
thought. In his lectures on the proofs for God's existence, he 
seeks, not to show that these proofs are adequate, but that they 
are means by which the human spirit elevates itself to God.5 
He talks quite in the Pauline vein of “the witness of the spirit 
to the spirit in man’s knowing God.” The relation of man to 
God is “the relation of spirit to spirit." At the conclusion of 
the Philosophy of Religion he tells us that the “end of these 


1 The view that God exists only in feeling is distinguished from Hegel’s own 
view in Werke, XI, p. 28. 4 Jbid., pp. 64 ff. 

2 Jbid., X11, pp. 257 ff. 5 Jbid., XII, p. 301. 

Joid., XI, pp. 14-15. Jbid., XI, p. 60. 
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lectures is to reconcile science and religion.”’! His designa- 
tion of God as Idea is only the logical aspect of his theory of 
God. In his works dealing with the concrete world, God is 
called the Absolute Spirit. We have seen that God is essen- 
tially individuality, and that Hegel regards personality as the 
richest and most concrete being, including all differences in 
itself. Hegel characterizes the Absolute Idea and Personality 
in similar terms. The Absolute Idea contains in itself as essen- 
tial moments the facts of the finite world. But in the finite 
world finite spirits are the true realities over against material 
things. God is the Absolute Spirit, the supreme self in whom 
finite spirits live and move and have their being. fJf God is 
not personal as we know personality, it is because he is supra- 
personal. 

In brief, God, in Hegel’s philosophy, is the universal self-con- 
sciousness which comprehends within itself all concrete differ- 
ences, men and things. ‘God is a Spirit zz his own concrete 
differences, of which every finite spirit is one.”? Man truly 
knows God when he sees nature and himself as manifestations 
of God and recognizes himself as the highest of these mani- 
festations, capable of grasping in thought the whole of which 
he is a part.’ 

Finally, what is to be said of this magnificent attempt to 
interpret the whole sphere of being in the light of a self-con- 
scious principle of rationality. It must be said, I think, that 
the attempt fails to accomplish all that was aimed at. The 
aim of the system is to show that reality is rational through 
and through. But the contingent detail of experience proves 
too refractory for Hegel, and he is forced to admit that all the 
facts cannot be rationalized. In other words, his absolutism 
breaks down. The vice of this absolutism consists in the ten- 
dency to identify the ultimate reality with the time-process. 
The Hegelian system sought to reveal the warp and woof of 
the universe, and not merely to show us the pattern of that 

1 Werke, XII, p. 288. 2 Stirling, of. c#t., II, p. 579. 

8 See Pfleiderer, PAilosophy of Religion, U1, p.g5. After reaching this conclusion 
I find myself confirmed in it by Professor Pfleiderer. 
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part of the fabric on which we are figures, but to lift the screen 
and reveal the Great Weaver sitting at the loom. The fabric 
woven by Hegel is made up so entirely of intellectual threads 
that it fails to represent fairly our world with its complex con- 
stituents. The system is one-sidedly intellectualistic. Hegel 
has marked some of the salient features of self-consciousness 
or personality. His terms (‘in itself,’ ‘for itself,’ ‘in and for 
itself’) are abstract expressions for the ceaseless movement of 
the human soul, for our life with its cravings, its desires, and 
its satisfactions, which seem to follow one another in a never- 
ending spiral movement. Our mental life is a ceaseless move- 
ment of outgoing to the object and return to self. But in this 
movement of the self it seems to me that conation (or willing) 
and not ideation (or thinking) is the fundamental factor. In 
his terminology at least, Hegel did violence to psychology by 
overlooking the feeling and will aspects of the self. This over- 
sight gives ground for the assumption that his philosophy is a 
system of mere logical idealism. Perhaps the same oversight 
is responsible for Hegel’s absolutism. 

After all we are finite. What human thought assimilates is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the mass of refractory mate- 
rial that remains to be subdued. There may be forms and con- 
ditions of being of which we have never dreamt. It is useless 
and mischievous to assume that God exhausts his nature by 
his manifestations on our planet. We should hesitate before 
“transferring to God all the features of our own self-conscious- 
ness.” Hegel was too sure of the similarity of divine and 
human thought. We can trust the examination of our own 
self-consciousness to give us but dim suggestions of the nature 
of the universal self-consciousness. 

Hegel’s great quality as a philosopher is his faith in the 
rationality of the world. He stands as a splendid example, 
worthy to be followed by all who would ask questions of the 
universe. He inspires us with the confidence that such ques- 
tions in some way will be answered. His highest philosophical 
achievement consists in his insight into the apparent contra- 
dictions of life. He sees clearly that we must hold conflict- 
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ing views on ultimate questions without denying either view. 
Contradictions belong to the heart of things. This is a faith | 
to live and work by. But it is the offspring of the whole man, 
rather than the product of the mere intellect. Hegel gives us 


the true standpoint from which to view human history, and 
then vitiates his work by assuming an air of finality and infal- 
libility. We cannot, from the standpoint of scientific knowl- 
edge, make dogmatic statements with regard to what lies beyond 
the world of our experience. But Hegel's insight into the mys- 
teries of the life of the spirit in the individual and the race is 
profound, and gives a permanent and fruitful point of view 
from which to appreciate and penetrate the inner meaning of 


human history and the individual life. J. A. Leicuton 


| 


DISCUSSIONS. 


PROFESSOR PFLEIDERER ON MORALITY AND RELIGION. 


Tue article by Professor Pfleiderer in the September number of the 
REVIEW, raises once more the always interesting question of the rela- 
tion that subsists between ethical theory and religious belief. The 
position is taken by the author that morality depends for a rational 
basis upon the acceptance of a distinctly religious view of the nature 
of the universe; and that the churches, as the recognized channels 
of religious inspiration and instruction, constitute the only proper 
medium for ethical teaching, while the so-called Societies for Ethical 
Culture, which claim to work independently of all theological creed, 
are founded on a mistaken theory of the moral life, and hence must 
prove inefficient, and may perhaps be positively injurious to the inter- 
ests of morality. In regard to this doctrine of the dependence of 
ethics upon religious dogma, I venture to suggest that, before we give 
our adhesion to it, there are certain considerations that we cannot 
afford to overlook. 

According to Professor Pfleiderer, there is and can be no solid 
ground for moral distinctions, and no effective motive to moral action, 
unless one particular theory is held as to what is the ultimate nature 
of reality. ‘The moral sanction,” he affirms, “ must have a tran- 
scendental ground; it must have as its basis some absolute or super- 
subjective rational will, 72, God.” ‘ The divine consciousness must 
be postulated as the necessary condition of the existence of the moral 
law, and of the possibility of its realization.” Two statements are 
here made: first, that no moral sanction is possible unless there exists 
an absolute will, that is, a “ will” over and above the various “wills” 
of human beings; secondly, that no ethical end is susceptible of reali- 
zation unless a divine consciousness governs and directs the world. 
Now in considering this subject we are not concerned with the ques- 
tion whether the belief in the existence of such a superhuman con- 
sciousness and will is not well founded, we are not discussing the 
proofs for the existence and personality of God; but we are simply 
endeavoring to see whether the absence of this belief, or the denial 
of the conclusiveness of these proofs, must cut away the ground from 
all morality, and whether the non-believer in the philosophical doc- 
trine of the Absolute must, if logically consistent, be reduced to a 
state of moral apathy and nihilistic pessimism. 
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As a matter of fact, we do not find that a rejection of the particular 
form of spiritualistic Idealism which recognizes an “ overruling 
Providence,” has generally led to a condition of moral inertia or 
indifference. No doubt it is true, that when from any cause there is 
in the individual a violent and sudden mental revolution in regard to 
religious beliefs, there is also not infrequently a loosening of moral 
rules, and a deadening for a time of the sense of moral obligation. 
But the reason for this is not far to seek. ‘The churches have 
taught us, and we have taught our children, that morality depends 
upon certain religious feelings and beliefs. When these beliefs are 
shattered, and the emotions corresponding to them fade away, — 
which not infrequently happens just when the lower passions are 
strongest and while the moral training of the man is still imperfect, 
it is not strange that the mind should reject those rules of conduct 
which have been supposed to rest on an authority which is now no 
longer regarded as worthy of credence or respect. It is because we 
go on reiterating that without religion a man cannot be truly moral, 
that we make it hard for those who conscientiously reject supernatu- 
ralism to retain their faith in the sanctity and absoluteness of the 
moral law. Yet there have been too many examples of noble, 
earnest, and disinterested lives among those called sceptics, to allow 
us to grant that the rejection of any theological or metaphysical 
dogmas renders men in any way incapable of the highest and purest 
virtue. ‘To say, with the author of the article under discussion, that 
such persons are “not far from the kingdom of God ”’ is to cover an 
evasion of the point at issue under the cloak of an amiable common- 
place. They are far from the kingdom, if from it are excluded all 
those who, after an honest and careful examination of facts, reject the 
belief in an “ overruling Providence,” or a “ super-subjective rational 
will,’’— they are wholly within the kingdom of God, if this be taken asa 
figurative expression for the blessed company of all who, whatever their 
faith or unfaith, have striven earnestly to enlighten, to purify, and to 
bless their fellow-men. The honored name of John Stuart Mill, which 
occurs in Professor Pfleiderer’s article, might alone be sufficient to 
remind us how a soul, developed under conditions absolutely inimical 
to the influence of the Christian religion, could yet show a lofty dis- 
interestedness and a steadfast devotion to the good of humanity 
seldom surpassed by those whom the church has included in her 
calendar of saints. 

But is the virtue of the man who rejects theism logically justifi- 
able, or is it only a sort of amiable weakness on the part of the 
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sceptic which prevents his becoming selfish, licentious, and brutal? 
Let us look for a moment at this question. It is, we may safely say, 
impossible to disprove the existence of an overruling Providence, but 
let us suppose that this could be done, and that it could be actually 
demonstrated with mathematical certainty that the world as a totality 
is insensate, and therefore, unconscious of and indifferent to human 
welfare or woe, and that there is no superior will external to our own 
wills, but that man himself stands as the highest form of reason and 
volition in the universe, — a form that has been developed by natu- 
ral processes through long ages from lower forms. Were such a 
belief inevitable, — were its truth so patent as to be, as it were, 
forced upon the minds of all rational men, how should we regard in 
its light the old familiar facts of the moral life? Surely, however 
great to many would be the sense of loss, however painful the jar as 
the old, happy confidence in a divine, omnipotent Father, whose wis- 
dom orders all things in heaven and on the earth, gave place to a 
conviction that man must look on himself alone as the lord of nature, 
and must trust to whatever little of knowledge and love and strength 
he himself may possess for the alleviating of human suffering and 
the promotion of human good, — yet no thoughtful man could then 
claim that he was released from the bond of duty, or that he could now 
approve of selfishness and fraud, of violence and cowardice. These 
things would remain as before, qualities inimical to the general wel- 


fare, and the characteristics of persons who are reprehensible and 
despicable ; while justice and generosity, unselfishness and purity, 
would be as much admired and as highly approved in a society from 
which the belief in the supernatural was banished as they are at 
present. For while many of the doctrines of religion, and especially 
of the Christian religion, have added strength and vividness to the 
feelings that lead to right action, yet unselfish affections and social 
impulses have originated independently of, and in many cases long 
anterior to, the recognition of such doctrines. Love antedates 
religion both in the history of the individual and in the history of 
the race. Professor Pfleiderer expresses a doubt whether it is possi- 
ble to believe in a divine in man without believing in a Divinity 
above and prior to man; but surely a truer insight into mental proc- 
esses is shown by the apostle who asks: “If a man love not his 
brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen?” It is the love of the human for the human, which has led to 
that intense and lofty idealization of love which makes us recognize 
in it the omnipotent and the divine. And love, beginning in the 
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mere altruistic instincts which man has inherited from brute-like 
ancestors, and which he shares with his brute neighbors, has its roots 
deep down in the hidden depths of our nature, and depends for its 
support on no theological or philosophical theory of the universe. 
In simple, half-conscious form, that altruistic instinct, without which 
the race could not have been preserved, must have existed since man 
came to be man; it has grown with the growth of civilization, and 
strengthened with the increasing strength of the social organism ; and 
it will surely remain after each of our systems of thought shall have 
had its day and ceased to be. And so long as altruism exists, so 
long must man find his satisfaction, not in seeking his own things 
alone, but the things of others also. And herein we find the perma- 
nent basis for the moral sanction. Against the cruder statements of 
hedonistic theory, much that Professor Pfleiderer urges may have 
weight, but his criticism does not touch the sounder form of Eudae- 
monisn which takes for the ethical end the greatest good of humanity. 

Moreover, it may fairly be questioned whether the assertion that 
despair of human nature and moral apathy are the inevitable results 
of the rejection of the theistic doctrine is maintainable. It is, indeed, 
not strange that such an assertion should be made. For, assuredly, 
those who believe in a divine Governor of the universe can fairly 
claim that their creed implies the final triumph of all good, and the 
utter overthrow of all evil. Logically, indeed, it implies more than 
this, and the consistent believer in an overruling Providence should 
not scruple to affirm that “whatever is, is right.” But, though a 
rational theism is necessarily optimistic, it does not follow that the 
sceptic must abandon all hope for humanity, or lack a stimulus to 
zealous moral endeavor. For, as a student of human history, he must 
admit that mankind has made ethical progress in the past, — and 
that, slow and fitful though this progress has been, it yet contains a 
promise of the gradual attainment to a higher moral standard in the 
future. If, on his hypothesis of the nature of the universe, man, with- 
out any supernatural interposition, has already evolved a moral con- 
sciousness, and if that moral consciousness has increased in strength 
and clearness as his intellectual and social nature has developed, 
surely he has no reason to dread for the race a general relapse into 
a non-moral condition. Even for those who believe that man origi- 
nates his own ethical ideal, and that it has no objective existence 
save as man himself is able to realize it, such ideal may yet remain a 
motive power to right living, and a touchstone by which to test his 
daily conduct. Let it indeed be frankly admitted that religion has in 
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this connection frequently been a valuable ally to morality. An ideal 


of goodness is often more vividly conceived by the mind, and more ) 
powerfully affects the feelings, when there is attributed to it a super- 
human personality and an external objective existence. But it is | 
one thing to say, that the religious mode of representing the reality | 
and worth of goodness and love and truth has been helpful to moral 


progress, and another thing to affirm, that always and with all persons 
it is essential. And while every one who thinks and feels must rec- 
ognize the tragic, and often terrible, facts of human nature and human 
life, yet he is a morbid and prejudiced spectator of the drama of 
existence, who cannot detect in himself and others, along with “much 
that is waste and many a weed, and many a passion run to seed,” 


the “little good grain, too,” that shall give a more abundant harvest 
in the future, if cultivated with wisdom and patience. 

Is there not, then, a justification for associations without, as well as 
within, the churches, for the furthering of greater earnestness in the 


moral life, and for the instruction of those who, while desirous of 
helping their fellows, feel the need of guidance as to the soundest prin- 
ciples and the best methods for the promotion of social well-being ? 
And surely they who have at heart the true interests of the churches 
need not fear the rivalry of those who strive for such ends. Rather 
can they safely say in the spirit of the Master, “ Forbid them not, 


for he that is not against us is for us. E. Ritcutr. 


WINDELBAND ON “THE PRINCIPLE OF MORALITY.” 


It is our purpose, in this brief discussion of Professor Windelband’s 
interesting chapter on ethics in his /rd/udien, to try to indicate how 
an application of the teleological method to ethics will lead neces- | 
sarily to the consideration of metaphysical questions. | 

A critical and teleological method seems to be necessary in this 
sphere, for if ethics is to be more than a mere history of moral ideas ] 
or description of moral experience, it must seek to explain and ) 


rationalize the moral consciousness. If, now, we seek for that which 
is fundamental in this moral experience, we find it expressed in the 
fact that something is demanded of us. If nothing can be required 
of men in their actions, no moral judgment can be passed on them. 
The consciousness of moral obligation, then, or Kant’s imperative, 
is the fundamental ethical fact demanding explanation. If this be 
so, then the inductive and empirical methods will not solve the ethi- 
cal problem, because they will either fail to explain, or explain away 
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this fact of moral obligation. By an induction from the content 
of actual wills, no step can be made to that which ought to be 
the content of the moral will. But, on the other hand, this “ duty- 
consciousness,” as Professor Windelband calls it, is purely formal, 
and hence one cannot proceed deductively to unfold from it a 
content for it. It is for such reasons that Professor Windelband 
determines to seek a content for the formal principle of duty, by 
searching for an end which shall have supreme and _ universal 
worth and validity. And first, by a purely formal use of teleology, 
certain duties can be arrived at which are themselves only formal. 
He says (/’rd/udien, p. 287) that the axiom of teleology is that the 
willing of the end requires the willing of the means. In this way 
certain duties are derived which are necessary to the attainment of 
any end. Among such duties are self-control, energy, etc. The 


formal character of these, he says, can be seen from the fact that 
they can be put to non-moral or immoral ends. ‘Therefore, just as 
the categories of epistemology cannot be derived from those of 
formal logic, but must be determined by a critical investigation of 
experience, so in ethics there is an element of historical and 
empirical content which is to be determined critically by “ teleolog- 
ical reflection " on moral experience in its concrete setting. 

Man, considered as an individual apart from society, is an abstrac- 
tion. The concrete man always stands in certain relations to his 
society and times. Now by an application of teleological criticism 
to these concrete relationships, a material content for the category of 
moral obligation is to be obtained. “There is no doubt,” says 
Windelband, “that in the teleological subordination of the indi- 
vidual to society, the content of the moral consciousness must be 
sought.” (/rdludien, p. 293.) 

Our author goes on to show, however, that society is not the 
final end,— its right over the individual being merely that of the 
stronger over the weaker, — unless society itself is justified teleo- 
logically by seeking some ethically worthy end higher than itself. 
Moreover, the fact that we can call one society better than another 
shows this to be true. The duties, then, which are material for the 
individual become formal for society, and the question is, What is 
that end which shall give to it a right over the individual? It 
seems at first, our author says, an impossible problem, since society 
is the last synthesis of empirical knowledge beyond which we cannot 
go. The theory of the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
goes back to the individual, because it can only mean the happiness 
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of the individuals in society ; but, in seeking the final end, we must go 
beyond the social organism, and not back to the states of feeling of 
the individuals which comprise it. 

The author admits that, if any metaphysic were possible, it would 
help us out of the difficulty ; but, unfortunately, a metaphysic is what 
we can never have. ‘There is, however, a solution for the problem. 
All societies are made up of thinking, feeling, and willing individuals. 
Each, therefore, has its ‘total consciousness,’ the bearers of which 
are individuals, and not a mystical substance. Out of the commu- 
nity of their lives there results a common undertone of psychic life. 
Now, in so far as every society brings this into clear consciousness, 
it makes its Cu/tursystem. This is its task. 

“Every society has— that is its moral task — to work out from 
the mass of individual activities, that which constitutes the common 
basis of ideas, feclings, and determinations of will.” “ This task of 
society takes its root in the idea of universality; it ought to bring 
to consciousness and to outer manifestation that in it which is 
universal.” (/rd/udien, p. 310.) Now by the application of the teleo- 
logical method, following the three forms of this universal psychic 
activity, the final ‘ culture-duties’”’ of truthfulness, sympathy, and 
benevolence arise, and the Cu//ursystem is to be realized in the three 
final goods, Science, Art, and the State. 

But the critic may now ask how we are to pass from that which is 
common or universal to that which ought to be so, or, in Professor 
Windelband’s language, how we are to get the “4//gemeingi/tige”’ from 
the merely “* Gemeinsame.” A naturalistic ethic would dispense with 
an ideal which ought to be realized, and would, consequently, have to 
be met on this ground. A metaphysical ethic, which held that an 
Absolute Being was realizing itself in the world, could claim that the 
universal ground tone of society was that which had supreme worth. 
But a theory which recognizes duty, obligation, and the existence of 
a supreme norm of morality, while at the same time rejecting all 
metaphysics, will find it hard indeed to derive that which shall have 
supreme moral worth from the “culture system” of society. Pro- 
fessor Windelband, we think, has failed to do this, and has taken 
an unwarrantable step, as the following passage in which he makes 
this leap shows. ‘While a single society in its historic conditions 
brings to mastery, in its inner and outer life, the universal (das Gemein- 
same) which rules over all its individuals, it struggles up from its 
natural basis to realize in itself that which has universal worth (das 
Allgemeingiltige).” (Praludien, p. 310.) ‘This is a statement of an 
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alleged fact, but the author fails to show how, in striving for the 
universal, a society will attain a principle of supreme worth. In this 
passage he really presupposes the sameness of the two. ‘Taken apart 
from all metaphysics, this theory really turns back to the individual 
just as does the happiness theory. For while society has a funda- 
mental tone which rules the individuals, it is none the less true that 
itis they who have made it. As Professor Windelband has said, 
there is nothing mystical about this ‘total consciousness,’ and if we 
are to reject all ultimate questions, it can only mean the interaction 
of the minds of the individuals comprisingit. Here, again, if we 
admit an ideal element, we need a standard in order to select from 
this total content that which shall have supreme moral worth. 

The use of the teleological method, however, commits us to the deter- 
mination of an end which shall be final. ‘leleology means that we 
must seek the end which is perfect, and therefore able to justify and 
sanction all the content of duty that has preceded. If the formal 
and social duties of the individual acquire their sanction teleologically 
in relation to society, whence do the “culture duties” acquire their 
bindingness? If we abide by the principle of teleology, we are driven 
to this alternative: either we must endeavor to sanction these 
duties and justify the ends at which they aim by considering ethics 
in relation to metaphysics ; or, if we reject this solution, we must say 
that Professor Windelband’s three ends, Science, Art, and the State, 
are absolute and final ends in themselves. ‘This latter is the only 
way left for Professor Windelband, but he makes no attempt to show 
that these ends are final. Neither, we think, can they be considered 
so. Can we say that these three ends make up the final content of 
ethics? Does morality exist solely for the sake of science, art, and 
the state? That these are moral ends, and that there is an obliga- 
tion resting on society to realize them, cannot for a moment be 
denied. But that morality exists solely for their sake cannot be 
maintained. While it is true that the individual exists for society, 
and society in part for these ends, it is also true to a larger extent 
that society with all its culture exists for self-conscious individuals. 
Indeed, science, art, and the state could not exist but for the fact 
that self-consciousness exists, and all three derive their worth in 
relation to self-consciousness. It is difficult to see from what stand- 


point these ends can be regarded as in themselves final. For the 


utilitarian moralist they would exist for society. For an idealist in 
ethics, which Professor Windelband is by his own admission, science, 
art, and the state must have an ideal justification from the ideals of 
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Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. One may reject all metaphysics, but 
Science, Art, and the State will not therefore be ends in themselves ; 
and whether or not an answer be possible, the question as to whether 
these three ideals are abstractions, or have real existence in an 
Absolute functioning in the world as the spirit of Truth, Beauty, and 
Goodness, must be regarded as the final problem for theoretic 
morality. Thus the teleological method, applied to ethics and 
driven to its ultimate conclusion, must lead to the discussion of 


metaphysical problems. C. W. Hopce. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Le mouvement idéaliste et la réaction contre la science positive. 
Par ALFreD Paris, Félix Alcan, 1596. — pp. Ixviii, 
348. 

“After having gone through a period in which, according to the 
phrase of Auguste Comte, the intelligence was in insurrection against 
the heart, we are entering upon another in which the heart is in insur- 
rection against the intelligence.” Such are the words with which 
M. Fouillée opens his contribution to the Library of Contempo- 
rary Philosophy. ‘The anarc hy, intellectual and moral, which seems 
to be described in these words is, he contends, merely apparent. 
Beneath the appearance of anarchy he thinks it possible to trace the 
order of a definite progress, and this end his new work is intended 
to subserve. It is limited to the philosophic movement which is 
seeking an idealistic interpretation of the universe ; but he promises 
a companion study of the movement towards a construction of philos- 
ophy from the standpoint of positivism (/nfroduction, p. XXiX). 

One word on the plan of the book. M. Fouillée begins with a 
lengthy introduction (68 pages) on the idealistic movement in France 
and the reaction against science. ‘This is the only part of the work 
that can be called historical in the proper sense of the term; and 
even this is far from being exclusively or even mainly historical. 
The body of the work, on the other hand, though containing a great 
deal of information in regard to the idealistic movement, does not 
communicate the information in an historical form: at least the his- 
tory of the idealistic movement is made entirely subservient to the 
critical and even controversial spirit in which the author approaches 
the doctrines of which he gives an account. To many, undoubtedly, 
perhaps to most, of his readers this plan of treatment may be disap- 
pointing. A work with such a title as that adopted by M. Fouillée 
will probably in general create the expectation that it is designed to 
trace the historical evolution of the movement to which it is devoted, 
with all critical or controversial matter subordinated to the elucida- 
tion of the history. Still such a criticism is essentially subjective. 


It does not necessarily represent the critic’s own ideal of what may 
be regarded as absolutely the best method of treatment for the work 
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criticised. It is more likely to express merely the critic’s own intel- 
lectual craving, and that perhaps a craving of a temporary nature. 
The competent literary workman is in general the best judge of the 
form in which his materials may most fitly be given to the world in 
order to accomplish his aim. The remark, therefore, in regard to 
M. Fouillée’s plan is to be taken, not as a complaint, but rather 
merely as a description of his work, such as his critic may fairly be 
expected to give. 

Even if the plan of this work were open to complaint, there can be 
little or none against its execution. M. Fouillée not only gives an 
admirable exposition of the doctrines he reviews, but displays an 
equally admirable skill in his critical analysis of their purport. His 
whole style, it is sufficient to say, exhibits that lucidity of thought 
and expression which forms, for foreigners at least, the peculiar 
charm of the best French writers, and the want of which is a chronic 
complaint of English readers against much of the philosophical liter- 
ature of Germany. 

M. Fouillée divides his work into four Books, devoted severally to 
(1) the limits of science and the Unknowable, (2) the idealism of 
knowledge, (3) the idealism of existence, and (4) the indeterminist 
philosophy of contingence. ‘The first of these follows, through four 
chapters, the various concepts which may be formed of the Unknow- 
able, and the various theories of its nature. In the first chapter the 
Unknowable is considered as ‘thing in itself,’ that is to say, as 
imposing an objective limit upon science. ‘Then, in a second chap- 
ter, the subjective limit of science is discussed; in other words, the 
Unknowable is traced as a factor in the conscious subject. In this 
connection, M. Fouillée enters into a critique of the psychological 
school, of which he takes James and Miinsterberg as representatives, 
who “take for granted that consciousness is purely and simply a 
bundle of presentations.”’ In opposition to them, he holds that emo- 
tion (pleasure and pain) and will (desire and volition) “ are incapable 
of being reduced to presentations of objects that come and go before 
the mirror of consciousness” (p. 18). Here, it appears to me, the 
critic shows a tendency to treat the current classifications of psychol- 
ogy not as merely useful or necessary abstractions of science, but as 
if they were real and independent varieties of mental activity. He 
hardly, therefore, meets the view which represents those classifica- 
tions as being merely the different phases which the life of the mind 
exhibits to scientific reflection, and finds accordingly an element of 


cognition, of emotion, and of volition in every conscious state, 
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This discussion of a psychological theory may be taken as illus- 
trative of the thoroughness with which the author works out his 
theme, even in minute details. Into these details the critic cannot, 
of course, be expected to follow his author ; nor is it desirable that 
any criticism should lead attention away from the main drift of a 
work to what are mere incidents of the discussion. We shall there- 
fore rather seek to grasp the general aim of M. Fouillée’s work, and 
to estimate the success with which he has accomplished that aim. 

We have seen that the author starts with a recognition of an ap- 
parent conflict between the claims of the understanding, as formu- 
lated in science, and the claims of the heart, as embodied in the ob- 
jects of moral endeavor and aspiration. This conflict, we have also 
seen, he regards as merely apparent; and he hopes to find a recon- 
ciliation of the conflicting claims. He contends that philosophy is 
far from being merely a perpetual discussion of antagonistic systems 
of thought. He insists that even systems so opposed as idealism 
and positivism move towards the same end; for the “objective syn- 
thesis,’’ which was sought by the latter, and the * subjective synthe- 
sis,” which the former seeks, become united in an universal synthesis 
(pp. ix, x). Apparently, also, he believes that this universal synthe- 
sis is to be found only when philosophy ceases to be a speculative 
activity for the private satisfaction of the individual thinker, and 
aims at an object which expands human endeavor to the widest ideal 
of social morality, and intensifies it with the fervor of religious inspi- 
ration. ‘The school,” he says finely, “of which Victor Cousin was 
the chief representative, considered philosophy always as a sort of 
individualistic effort by which a small number of select intelligences 
raise themselves, on their own account, to the broad daylight of 
reflection, while leaving the mass of men in the twilight of ‘sym- 
bols.’ It may be questioned whether this conception of philosophy 
is truly the highest; in our opinion it is neither sufficiently social, 
nor, for that, even sufficiently religious, — it is not merely the alliance, 
we believe, but the unity, of philosophy and religion which the 
society of the future ought to propose as its ideal” (p. xiii). 

In working out this noble conception of the task of philosophy, 
M. Fouillée rejects any theory of the universe which would find in it 
an object that is ultimately incomprehensible; he rejects with spe- 
cial decisiveness that curiously self-contradictory concept of the Un- 
knowable which for some third of a century or more has afforded 
an illogical satisfaction to English and American Agnostics (pp. 39, 
40). He does, indeed, at the sume time follow, with a keen and 
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patient analysis, the various attempts that have been made, espe- 
cially in France, by M. Paul Janet and others, to retain a place in 
science for the concept of final causes (Book III). But if I under- 
stand the resumé with which he closes this long analysis (pp. 146, 
147), he leaves open the teleological interpretation as one of the pos- 
sible methods of explaining the unity of thought and being which 
reason ultimately demands. 

Though this concession may appear to be somewhat hesitating 
and reserved, M. Fouillée seems to shut his readers up to the teleo- 
logical idea as the only philosophical construction of the universe. 
He sees, more clearly than many who obtrude the Relativity of 
Knowledge as the very keystone of their philosophical systems, that 
knowledge implies not merely the reciprocal relation of objects with 
one another, but also the relation of them all with the intelligent sub- 
ject. He holds, therefore, that the universal relation of all objects 
to the subject can never be subordinated to any particular relations, 
such as those of quantity or causality, which one object may be con- 
strued as holding to another. Accordingly he refuses to admit that 
any activity of the conscious subject, whether in knowing or willing, 
is capable of being explained as an effect, by referring to the known 
or willed object as cause of the conscious activity. I have, in fact, 
noted two passages (pp. 50, 275) in which this interpretation of 
consciousness is rejected, as being characteristic specimens of the 
author’s best style of lucid reasoning and statement. The point of 
view from which such passages are written receives additional eluci- 
dation from the contention, that the particular aspects in which the 
special sciences deal with phenomena are illusory abstractions, which 
it is the function of philosophy to correct by reéstablishing the con- 
crete in its entirety (p. 41). 

With the decided idealism of such teaching, one might expect a 
consistently idealistic construction both of intellectual and of moral 
life. But in regard to neither is this expectation fulfilled. On the 
contrary, the author’s whole critique of idealism has largely the ap- 
pearance of a polemic. In his second Book, on the idealistic theories 
of knowledge, he overlooks what is implied in his own idealistic con- 
tentions. The whole polemic of this book fails to face the fact 
that, by the author’s own teaching, knowledge must be construed as 
an evolution of self-conscious intelligence, and that whatever self- 
conscious intelligence necessarily implies must form an @ priori con- 
dition of the very possibility of knowledge. 

A similar criticism applies to the elaborate polemic of the fourth 
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Book against liberty. Here liberty is identified with the contingent, 
and that again with something which, being out of all determinate 
relation to everything else, is inexplicable, unknowable. This seems 
merely a vaguer fiction of abstract thought than the old /tertas 
indifferentiae, which has surely been abandoned long ago by all intel- 
ligent defenders of moral freedom. The doctrine of freedom is a 
protest against the theory that a volition can be completely explained, 
like any event in external nature, by the category of causality. That, 
however, is a theory which, as we have seen, M. Fouillée himself 
explicitly rejects. In fact, he seems to have left for himself no alter- 
native but the position of the philosophical libertarian, that the essen- 
tial explanation of a volition is to be found, not in the category of 
causation, but in that of self-conscious, purposive intelligence. 

It may seem ungracious to refer in conclusion to one or two points 
in M. Fouillée’s language. He speaks (p. xii) of the Kantian anti- 
nomy between “la raison pure” and “la raison pratique.” He 
knows, of course, as the context proves, that Kant opposes practical, 
not to pure, but to speculative, reason. It is unfortunate, however, 
that his language should even appear to countenance a mistake, that 
is sometimes made, of opposing pure and practical reason. Again, 
it is worth inquiring whether “amoralisme” is a coinage current 
among good French writers. Surely such an unpleasant hybrid is 
not an indispensable addition to the nomenclature of philosophy. 
Let me add that the paucity, if not the triviality, of these linguistic 
criticisms may be taken as an indication of the general faultlessness 


of M. Fouillée’s language J. CLark Murray. 


History of Philosophy. By ALFrep WEBER, Professor in the 


University of Strassburg. Authorized translation by FRANK 
Tutty, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. — pp. xi, 630. 


To the histories of philosophy by Erdmann, by Windelband, and 
by Falckenberg, recently rendered into English, is now added the 
manual by Professor Weber. No apology is needed for presenting 
to the American public this additional history of philosophy, as it is 
quite different in scope from the other histories named, and sup- 
plies a want long felt. There has long been needed a modern 
substitute for Schwegler’s manual —a book for undergraduate stu- 
dents and the general reader, covering the whole field of European 
philosophy, ancient, mediaeval, and modern, at once brief in compass, 
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scholarly in matter, and attractive in style. In Weber’s History of 
Philosophy we have just such a work, 

This book had its origin in the desire of its author to supply an 
acceptable manual to his French-speaking students at Strassburg. 
When it appeared, twenty-five years ago, it immediately took high rank 
among the manuals in French on the subject of which it treats. Since 
then it has gone through five editions in the original, and has been 
repeatedly enlarged and greatly improved ; and with each new edition 
it has been received with increased favor. The translation here 
offered is from the last French edition, that of 1892, and includes a 
number of changes and additions communicated by the author to the 
translator in manuscript. It is to be regretted that the translation 
does not bear the more accurate title of the original work, History of 
European Philosophy, since the author explicitly declines to treat of 
Oriental speculation. We miss also in the translation the interesting 
prefaces to the third and fourth editions in which the author states 
his own philosophical position. 

The author is, on the whole, judicious in his allotments of space 
to the different periods and systems. After an introduction on the 
nature of philosophy and the divisions and sources of the history of 
philosophy, the work is divided into three parts: Greek Philosophy 
(pp. 17-184), Philosophy of the Middle Ages (pp. 185-285), and 
Modern Philosophy (pp. 286-603). Each of these periods is treated 
in two subdivisions. The first is divided into the age of metaphysics 
proper or philosophy of nature (substantially the pre-Socratic period), 
and the age of criticism or philosophy of mind ; the second is divided 
into the period of the reign of Platonic-Christian theology, and that 
of the reign of Peripatetic Scholasticism ; the third or modern period, 
to which more than half of the volume is devoted, is divided into 
the age of independent metaphysics (Bruno to Leibniz), and the age 
of criticism (Locke to the present age). 

Professor Weber follows in the main, and wisely we think, the 
chronological order. His presentations of the various systems are 
uniformly clear and impartial, and, considering their conciseness, 
exceptionally comprehensive and satisfactory. In a few luminous 
sentences he often conveys to his reader the salieut points of a com- 
plex system or a protracted controversy, or the characteristics of a 
period. He is very skilful also in tracing the historical connections of 
various speculations,— in pointing out their origin and in tracing 
their subsequent influence. He is fond of calling attention to the 
similarities in systems, and to the reappearance, under slightly dif- 
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ferent phraseology or in different connections, of certain fundamental 
notions (¢%. pp. 378 n., 492, 493, 498, 499, etc.). He takes pains also 
to point out the contrasts between systems (c/ pp. 139, 140, 482, 483, 
etc.), and how in important respects one system is the development 
from or the complement of another (f% p. 243). From beginning to 
end the reader is conscious of the genetic and evolutional character of 
the history he is reading. The book does not, like so many manuals, 
including even Schwegler’s, leave the impression that philosophical 
systems are arbitrary creations, each intended to supplant its prede- 
cessor, and having little or no historical connection with one another. 
Professor Weber’s account begins as simply, and moves forward as 
naturally, as the actual history did, and the reader is made to feel 
from the beginning of the book to the end of it that he is dealing 
with real problems and not with idle imaginings; and he is made to 
see, too, that there is a steady progress toward truth. 

The following paragraph, which stands near the beginning of the 
account of the philosophy of the first period of Ancient (or Greek) 
Philosophy, embodies several of the author’s characteristics of style. 
It will be noticed that, in the main, Hegel’s interpretation of the 
speculations of this period is followed, but how different the style 
from that of Hegel ! 

“The first question that arouses controversy is the problem of 
becoming. Aeing persists, deings constantly change ; they are born 
and they pass away. How can being both persist and not persist ? 
Reflection upon this problem, the metaphysical problem far excellence, 
since it lies at the root of all the sciences and dominates all ques- 
tions, gives rise to three systems, the types of all European philoso- 
phies, — the Eleatic system; the system of Heraclitus ; the atomistic 
system, which was proclaimed in the idealistic sense by the Pytha- 
goreans, in the materialistic sense by Leucippus and Democritus, and 
with a dualistic turn by Anaxagoras. ‘The first two are radical; each 
suppresses one of the terms of the antinomy ; the third is a doctrine 
of conciliation. According to the Eleatic hypothesis, being is every- 
thing, change is but appearance ; according to Heraclitus, change is 
everything, and being, or permanence, is but an illusion ; according 
to the monadists and atomists, both permanence and change exist : 
permanence in ¢he deings, perpetual change iv ‘heir relations. The 
Eleatics deny becoming ; Heraclitus makes a god of it; the atomists 
explain it.” 

Professor Weber is equally skilful in the characterization of the 
philosophy of other periods, as, for example, that of Scholasticism 
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(p. 202). He does full justice to the speculations of that much 
decried period, and declares that the more familiar we become with 
Scholastic literature, the less apt are we to exaggerate the progress 
of free thought from the thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries (p. 248). 

While the author’s expositions and criticisms of ancient philosophy 
are skilful, and his treatment of the philosophy of the middle ages 
fuller and better than would be expected in so brief a manual, it is 
in the exposition and criticism of modern philosophy, to which, as 
already said, more than half of the volume is devoted, that we regard 
him as most successful. It is difficult, however, where all is good, to 
select for especial mention the exposition of any one system. The 
expositions of Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, and Kant are all models of 
their kind, and would be readily understood and enjoyed by the young 
student and the general reader. ‘The exposition of Hegel, too, is 
about as luminous as so brief a presentation can well be made. Full 
justice, also, is done to the modern evolutional philosophy of Darwin 
and Spencer. The treatment of English philosophy generally is 
fuller than is usual in German manuals, although, like nearly all 
Continental writers, the author is less full in his expositions of post- 
Humean than of pre-Humean British thought. Of British philosophy 
generally he remarks that it is, to this day, almost as empirical and 
positivistic as in the times of Bacon and Locke ; and that we may 
even claim, in general, that England, “though rich in thinkers of the 
highest order, has never had but a single school of philosophy, or 
rather, that it has never had any, for its philosophy is a perpetual 
protest against Scholasticism” (p. 391). In treating of the philoso- 
phy of the middle ages, attention is called to the fact that Great 
Britain, the fatherland of Scotus Erigena (whom Weber regards as on 
the whole the most profound philosopher of the Christian middle 
ages), Occam, John Duns Scotus, and the two Bacons, has every 
reason to boast of being the Ionia of modern philosophy. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that Professor Weber’s inter- 
pretations and criticisms will be accepted by every one, but our space 
does not allow of a detailed mention, let alone criticism, of the points 
in which we would differ from him. It suffices to say that, on the 
whole, we regard his interpretations and criticisms as unusually impar- 
tialand sound. We must express our surprise, however, at his super- 
ficial criticisms of Anselm’s famous ontological argument (p. 217) ; at 
his omission of all reference to the numerous representatives of the 
German Axufklirung; at his wholly inadequate and unsatisfactory 
reference to Lotze (p. 542 n.); and at his scant treatment, in a book 
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written expressly for French students, of the French Eclectic or 
Spiritualistic school (p. 590). ‘The statement on page 287 implies 
that Bruno was imprisoned for but two years before his execution, 
while in fact his imprisonment, first at Venice and afterward at Rome, 
lasted for almost nine years (May, 1591 to February, 1600). ‘The 
author rarely makes use of undefined technical philosophical terms, 
but we find it difficult always to understand in which of their many 
senses the terms ‘idealism’ and ‘monism’ are used. In his treat- 
ment of, and reference to, the controversy between nominalism and 
realism, he fails to distinguish carefully enough the psychological 
from the ontological question involved. For example, he speaks of 
the “extreme nominalism of Locke,” while, as is well known, on the 
psychological question Locke was anything but a nominalist. 

The treatment of disputed points of interpretation, a particular in 
which so many historians of philosophy fail, is excellent. As exam- 
ples, we may refer to what is said concerning Spinoza’s doctrine of 
attributes and his maxim determinatio negatio est (pp. 329 f.); the 
question as to Bacon’s scientific merits (p. 299); and the question 
as to whether or not Hume had a serious philosophy (pp. 415 f.). 
To speak of the first of these only, we find Professor Weber taking 
the realistic view of Spinoza’s doctrine of attributes, and declaring 
that deferminatio negatio est does not signify, determination is nega- 
tion, but /imifation is negation. By calling God ens absolute indeter- 
minatum, Spinoza does not mean to say that God is an absolutely 
indeterminate being, or non-being, or negative being, that is, an 
unqualified being, possessed of no attributes or characteristics, but, 
on the contrary, that he has absolutely wx/imifed attributes, or abso- 
lutely énfinite perfections, — that he is a positive, concrete, most real 
being, the being who unites in himself all possible attributes and pos- 
sesses them without limitation. Spinoza evidently intended, he 
thinks, to forestall tue objections of the non-attributists, who main- 
tain that to give attributes to God means to limit him, by ascribing 
to God infinita attributa, which seems to mean both infinite attributes 
and an infinity of attributes. Professor Weber thinks, however, that 
strictly speaking, atiributa are boundless attributes rather 
than innumerable attributes, and that had Spinoza been decided on 
the question as to whether the absolute has attributes other than 
extension and thought, he would evidently not have employed an 
ambiguous expression. 

While, as we have said, the author is as impartial as could be 


expected in his expositions of the views of others, he is not at all 
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inclined in his criticisms to conceal his own. He regards positivistic 
monism as the dominant feature of the philosophy of the century 
now closing. He is himself an outspoken metaphysical voluntarist, 
in this respect following Schopenhauer, while, however, rejecting the 
latter's pessimism. The absolute spiritualism of Berkeley is, in his 
opinion (p. 397), the only metaphysic that may be successfully opposed 
to materialism, for it alone takes into consideration the partial truth 
of its objections. But this spiritualism is to be understood voluntar- 
istically, that is, it is the Will which is, in the last analysis, the higher 
unity of Force and Idea (¢ prefaces to third and fourth editions, 
and pp. 6oo ff. of the translation). This “concrete spiritualism,” as 
Professor Weber is fond of calling his view, which considers w#// 
as the ground of all things, and the common denominator to which 
the world of physics and the world of mind can be reduced, — which 
denies, that is, that force and thought are separate entities, and holds 
that they are united in intelligent z7//,— is, he holds, the only truly 
universal metaphysic. 

As to the translator’s part in the volume, Professor Thilly claims 
to have taken pains to render the original into clear and simple 
English, and to have increased the bibliography (1) by adding the titles 
of standard American, English, German, French, and Italian works ; 
(2) by mentioning translations of foreign books referred to in the 
text and notes ; (3) by giving the names of important philosophical 
journals published in this country and abroad; (4) by placing at the 
end of the volume a list of the best modern works on logic, espiste- 
mology, psychology, anthropology, ethics, aesthetics, the philosophy of 
history, the philosophy of religion, jurisprudence, politics, etc.; and, 
finally, to have prepared an index. His translation reads smoothly, 
and is, as he aimed to make it, in clear and simple English. We 
have, however, noticed a few odd-sounding or imperfect renderings, 
such as ‘ Sophisticism’ (p. 62), ‘ Apologete’ (p. 187), ‘emanatistic ’ 
(pp. 167, 205), ‘affluences’ (pp. 57, 302, etc.) for the usual ‘effluxes,’ 
‘moral conscience’ (p. 478 and elsewhere) for ‘moral consciousness,’ 
‘creation of the Saviour’ (p. 553) where allusion is made to the 
miraculous conception. ‘The name of our old friend St. Anselm 


always appears as ‘St. Anselmus’ (as though his elevation to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury had not entitled him to the English 
form), while the name of his contemporary critic appears, now in the 
form ‘Gaunilon’ (p. 461), and again in the form ‘Gaunilo’ (p. 217). 
On page 171 we have ‘ Plato’ where we should have ‘ Plotinus.’ The 
date of the second edition of Mr. Spencer’s Socta/ Statics appears as 
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1874 (p. 581) instead of 1894. Reference 1 on p. 586 to “ p. 537, 
note 2” is a misprint, as there is no “ note 2” on that page. The ref- 
ence, apparently, should be to p. 563, note 5. Similar remarks apply 
to the next reference, which probably should be to p. 563, note 4. 
Reference 7 on p. 588 should apparently be to “p. 542, note 2” 
instead of “p. 517, note”; and C. Smyth (p. 609) should be N. 
Smyth. 

Professor Thilly could have greatly improved his list of translations 
of foreign books referred to in the text and notes. ‘To illustrate, 
without regard to chronological order, we may point out that there is 
no mention of the English translations of any of Malebranche’s writ- 
ings ; of the two renderings of Cousin’s Za piilosophie de Locke and 
the translations of other of his writings (except the Lectures on Kant); 
of Stirling’s translation of the earlier part of Hegel’s IWissenschaft der 
Logik ; of the renderings by Dr. Harris and Dr. Burt from Hegel’s 
Propaedeutik; of Dr. Kedney’s translation of the first part of Hegel’s 
Aesthetik ; of Stirling’s partial translation of Kant’s Critique; of the 
three complete translations of Kant’s Foundation of the Metaphysic of 
Ethics by Willich, by Semple, and by Abbott; of the translations of 
Martensen’s Christian Ethics, of Ueberweg’s Zogic, of the more 
important writings of Jouffroy and of Rosmini; of Professor Smith’s 
translation of Spinoza’s /¢A/ics, nor of the translation of the same 
work by D. D. S., published by Van Nostrand of New York. 

The bibliographical references, too, excellent as they are, could 
easily have been improved. For example: in the references given 
on Kant, we find no mention made of Green’s Lectures on Aant and 
no reference to Schopenhauer’s criticisms; there are no sufficient 
references to the literature on English Deism; there are but meagre 
references to the literature on J. S. Mill and on Mr. Spencer (such 
important criticisms of Spencer as those by Martineau and by Birks 
are unnamed) ; there is no mention of the last edition of Professor 
Bain’s Senses and the Intellect, etc., and none of the recast form of 
Renouvier’s Zssais de critique générale. Still the translator’s addi- 
tions to the bibliography and his index have added greatly to the 
value of the book. His work, on the whole, has been conscientiously 
and well performed, and teachers of the history of philosophy are 
indebted to him for a most useful text-book. 


GEORGE MARTIN DUNCAN. 
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Studies of Childhood. By James Su tty, M.A., LL.D., Grote 
Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic, University College, 
London. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1896. — pp. viii, 527. 
Many of us had already read with deep interest Professor Sully’s 

articles in the Popular Science Monthly and several English magazines 
on the subject of mental development in children. The present vol- 
ume is really a collection, comprising these articles, together with 
some valuable new material (particularly on children’s drawings). 
The reader must therefore bear in mind, in the first place, that the 
book does not pretend to cover the whole field of child-psychology, 
but that it deals instead somewhat fully with a limited number of 
prominent topics; and, in the second place, that a considerable por- 
tion of the volume has been in print for a number of years in another 
form, and that the matter contained therein has thus become the 
common property of child-psychologists. This of course robs the 
work of the character of newness ; and yet every student of childhood 
will be glad to have Professor Sully’s work put into this convenient 
and permanent form; especially as the great bulk of the literature of 
this subject exists at present only in magazine articles and pamphlet 
reprints of these. 

A most commendable feature of the work is its cautious and con- 
servative tone, and its remarkable freedom from hasty generalizations. 
Over and over again, we find general statements ventured only hypo- 
thetically, and with the remark that “ more observations are needed 
on this point.” There can be little doubt that child-psychology has 
already suffered injury from the undue zeal of some of its friends, 
who hasten to the most sweeping generalizations on the scantiest 
data, and assume that all children “ rigorously correspond to one 
pattern of which we have a perfect knowledge.” ‘This is to run into 
the very error which child study is intended to counteract. The 
principal defect of the psychology and pedagogy of the past was that 
they ignored individual differences, and subjected all children to the 
same mode of treatment. A chief reason for the cautious tone of 
Professor Sully’s work lies, no doubt, in his keen appreciation of the 
difficulty of interpreting the facts observed. “The phenomena of a 
child’s mental life, even on its physical and visible side, are of so 
subtle and fugitive a character that only a fine and quick observation 
is able to cope with them. But observation of children is never 
merely seeing. Even the smile has to be interpreted.” And this 
very interpretation presents enormous difficulties. Let anyof those who 
speak of the child’s mind as an open book, which one who runs may 
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read, sit down patiently before a little child, as Preyer has done, and 
let him undertake to tell us, not merely what sounds and movements 
the child made, physically and externally, but let him explain the 
mental state of which they are the ‘outward and visible sign.’ Before 
long he will probably come to Professor Sully’s conclusion, that the 
child-observer needs to possess “a divining faculty, the offspring of 
child-love, perfected by scientific training.”’ 
to add that the book is written in a charming style, and that it fully 
sustains the author’s reputation of being scholarly without being 


It is scarcely necessary 


pedantic or dull. 

In chapter I, which is introductory, some general remarks are 
made on the characteristics of the infant mind, and on the present 
state of child study, showing how it has come to pass that “ not 
merely to the perennial baby-worshipper, the mother, and not merely 
to the poet, touched with the mystery of far-off things, but to the grave 
man of science, the infant has become a centre of lively interest.” 

That charming subject, the childish imagination, is treated in 
chapter II, and exemplified principally by the play and the story. 
Middle ground is taken between those who say that children are 
predominantly matter-of-fact, and those who speak of them as abound- 
ing in the play of fancy. The fact is, most children are both. They 
are “at once matter-of-fact observers and dreamers, passing from the 
one to the other as the mood takes them, and with a facility which 
grown-up people may well envy.” Not only so, but there is a perio- 
dicity in most children’s imaginativeness. Most children are for a 
time fancy-bound. Moreover, not all children are imaginative in the 
same way. Some live in a colored world, others in a world of sounds, 
others in a world of movements. The well-known tendency of the 
child-mind to personify inanimate nature is fully illustrated. Chil- 
dren’s play, which arises out of the impulse to give outward embodi- 
ment to vivid and persistent images, is essentially “the acting of a 
part, and the realizing of a new situation’’; not, however (as in the 
case of the actor), that others may be pleased, but purely in gratifi- 
cation of the child’s own impulse. It is pointed out that only the 
human being in his play assumes other characters. The child 
assumes the 7é/e of horse or cat, but the cat never assumes any other 
rile but that of cat. The intense activity of child-imagination is 
ascribed, on the physiological side, to the fact that the brain centres 
concerned in imagination have not as yet come to any great extent 
under the control of the higher thought centres, but remain under 


the sway of the senses. 
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in treating of the “dawn of reason” (chapter III), it is shown 
that the essential prerequisites of reason are observation, retention, 
and imagination. In observing, the child is apt to be spell-bound by 
some prominent feature, such as color, instead of grasping the object 
as a whole. ‘The early reasoning of the child is dominated by a 
strong native impulse to connect and simplify, and by a “ naive pre- 
possession of a regular, well-ordered world,” which, “alas, finds 
itself confronted with an impenetrable tangle of disorder.” This 
reminds us of Lotze’s remark that metaphysic has its source in the 
apparent conflict of actual experience with our naive expectations 
regarding cosmic regularity and order. ‘The child here shows him- 
self a metaphysician, as also in his interminable questionings in 
regard to the origin and purpose of things (the material and final 
causes of Aristotle). Children’s thoughts about Nature, the Soul, 
and God (chapter 1V) are dominated by the following impulses: to 
think of what is far off as like what is near (one form of which is the 
tendency to ascribe life, growth, and even “senile shrinkage,” to 
inanimate as well as animate nature); to believe in the tangibility of 
all that is visible (the infant tries, for instance, to pick up sunbeams 
from the floor); to be specially interested in the sounds and movements 
of things; and to be anthropomorphic and anthropocentric in his 
ideas of the supernatural. 

In the development of language (chapter V), we have the familiar 
stages : (1) impulsive babblings, at first purely emotional, and then 
self-imitative and reduplicative ; (2) instinctive utterance, which is 
demonstrative or expressive, and quite spontaneous, as Preyer and 
others have also shown ; (3) imitative (including the onomatopoetic) 
sounds, in which the child usually simplifies the sound heard, giving 
prominence to the accented syllable. “Such simplification of words 
is from the first opposed, and tends in time to be counteracted, by 
the growth of a feeling for their general form as determined by the 
number of syllables as well as the distribution of stress and any 
accompanying alterations of tone or pitch.” Linguistic difficulties 
are avoided by means of omissions, substitutions, transpositions,’ 
reduplications, and various other contrivances, familiar to the child- 
psychologist. Professor Sully seems to think that the variability of 
the order in which different children acquire the various sounds proves 
that the law of physiological ease is not followed. I must confess my 
inability to see the conclusiveness of this remark. If we once admit 
—what Professor Sully so strongly contends for— that children 


1 | know a little girl who for a long time used to say “ racksal” for “ rascal.” 
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differ widely from each other, then the order of acquisition of vocal 
sounds may be extremely various, and yet the line of least resistance 
may be followed in all cases. One child may find a certain sound 
difficult, and so acquire it late, while another may find it easy, and 
acquire it early. The mere fact of variation in order of acquisition 
certainly does not disprove the law of ease. 

In the account of the development of fear (chapter VI), its physi- 
ological groundwork in nervous shock is well explained. Sully thinks 
we do not require Darwin’s hypothesis of heredity here, the bigness, 
strangeness, and unexpected movements of things being sufficient to 
account for the phenomena. He suspects that “fear of darkness 
takes its rise in a sensuous phenomenon, a kind of physical repug- 
nance.” It has, perhaps, not yet been clearly shown that there is 
any fear of the dark as such, at all. Certainly Professor Sully’s 
examples are not conclusive on this point; and, if one may speak 
from his own experience, the writer is quite sure that, though always 
a very timid child, he was never afraid of the darkness itself, but 
only of the monsters with which his childish imagination peopled it. 
The darkness itself, provided he could succeed in banishing these 
uncanny inhabitants, was a comfortable, soothing thing, of which he 
was quite fond, especially when tired. It is still an open question 
whether that ‘reifying’ of the darkness of which Mr. Sully speaks, is 
not really the same thing as that peopling of the darkness with rob- 
bers and tigers of which I have just spoken. Further investigation 
is needed on this point. 

Two of the most valuable chapters in the book are those on the 
child’s moral nature, and his relation to authority (chapters VII and 
VIII). Here, as generally, the author avoids both the extremes of 
hasty theorizers. Refusing to accept either the doctrine that the 
child is essentially bad, or the opposite doctrine that he comes from 
the Creator’s hand the ideal of virtue, he takes the position that in 
the infant there is no morality at all, but only its raw material in the 
shape of tendencies, some of which are pro-moral, and others contra- 
moral. “The infant, though it has a nature capable of becoming 
moral or immoral, is not as yet a moral being; and there is a certain 
impertinence in trying to force it under our categories of good and 
bad, pure and corrupt.” It is not fair to call the little child a thief 
because he shows himself supremely indifferent to the distinction of 
meum and tuum, to put him down as wholly egotistic because of his 
boundless greed, or to describe him as a savage because of his vio- 
lent fits of passion. Indifferent to suffering he certainly is, but 
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only because he does not understand it. Children’s cruelty to ani- 
mals is far from a mere delight in the sight of suffering, and has its 
source rather in the impulse to have, hold, possess, etc. It is shown 
by many examples that “generosity is as truly an impulse of child- 
hood as greediness’’; and that the so-called lies of children cannot, 
in many cases, be called lies at all in the strict sense. We must take 
the same view of the child’s relation to authority. He is neither 
obedient nor disobedient by nature ; but there are in him impulses in 
both directions. ‘The very attempt to find excuses for his misdeeds 
is an evidence of a respect for law which, however, may consist pretty 
largely of “‘an innate disposition to follow precedent and rule, which 
precedes education,” and which is “one of the forces to which 
education can appeal.” 

The newest material in the book is to be found in the chapters on 
the art of childhood (IX and X). Art arises out of two impulses : 
the play impulse and the desire to please others. Art and play are 
therefore closely connected. In chapter X, we have the results of 
what has evidently been a very careful study of a large number of 
children’s drawings, many of which are reproduced. Infantile draw- 
ing begins with a free, aimless swinging of the pencil to and fro, and 
then passes through the stage of “primitive design,” in which the 
figure is largely symbolic, with very little attempt at exact rep- 
resentation, attaining finally to a more sophisticated treatment, in 
which, however, the child is apt to ignore perspective, and show 
both eyes in a profile, or make one’s body visible through his 
clothing. The whole development shows a progress from bold 
symbolism to a naturalistic treatment (shall we say from idealism 
to realism ?). 

Chapter XI is a record of an individual child, containing some very 
interesting illustrations of facts and principles discussed throughout 
the volume. Professor Sully’s interpretations here are generally far- 
sighted and suggestive. The present writer has been very much 
impressed while reading this diary by the differences among children. 
The boy C, the subject of this chapter, is in most respects very much 
in advance of a little boy who came under the writer’s own observa- 
tion, but in some particulars less precocious. 

The short chapter (XII) with which the book closes (the account 
of George Sand’s childhood) is a gem which no one interested in 
children from any point of view can afford to miss. The account 
of her intensely vivid imagination, her original interpretations of 
religious ritual, and above all, her self-evolved religious system, with 
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its temple and its god Corambé, constitutes the most interesting bit 
of child-literature with which the writer is acquainted. 

Those who are interested in that view of infant development which 
makes it a recapitulation of the growth of the species (the ontogenetic- 
phylogenetic parallel) will find many illustrations of the principle 
scattered throughout the volume. On the whole, it may be said that 
Professor Sully has given us the most readable, and one of the most 
valuable works on the psychology of childhood that have appeared 
in any language, — a distinct addition to the literature of this subject 
which will do much to gain for that line of study the appreciation 


which it deserves. TRacy 


The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution. By E. D. Cope. 
Chicago, Open Court Publishing Co., 1896.— pp. xvi, 547. 


In this volume the distinguished leader of American Neo-Lamarck- 
ians gathers together the evidence tending to establish the reality 
and importance of direct adaptation to environment as a factor in 
Organic Evolution. Out of the rich stores of his palaeontological 
knowledge Professor Cope is able to make out a very strong case for 
the view that the Lamarckian factors, #.¢., mechanical strains, physical 
and chemical conditions, the use and disuse of the various parts of 
the organism, etc., have been the directing forces in the gradual 
development whereby the existing forms of life have come into being. 
At least he easily shows that the actual succession of organisms is 
just what might have been expected ¢f such had been the efficient 
and directing causes of Variation. This method of argumentation 
does not, of course, compe/ assert. For it avails not to show ina 
thousand cases that the facts look as #f the Lamarckian factors had 
been active: that is no proof that they were the actual causes, and 
it may still remain only a curious coincidence that the ‘spontaneous’ 
variations should have appeared just where Lamarckism led us to 
look for them. All that can be done in this way is to render the 
Lamarckian explanation increasingly probable, and this, it must be 
admitted, Professor Cope has done with admirable skill. He also 
makes effective use of the old difficulty that Natural Selection can- 
not be the cause of the variations from which it selects the fittest to 
survive, and emphasizes the logical incompleteness of an ultra-Dar- 
winian view which is content to leave the causes of Variation unex- 
plained. He shows further how little support the facts lend to the 
initial assumption of an indefinite number of multifarious variations 
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in every direction, how manifestly the actually occurring variations 
which have more than individual extension are correlated with defi- 
nite changes in the organic conditions of life. Lamarckism, there- 
fore, not only accords with the facts, but also has this important 
methodological superiority over Darwinism, that it enables us to 
carry scientific explanation one step further. 

But Professor Cope is not satisfied with this. He essays also to 
determine why, and in virtue of what, living beings adapt themselves 
to the changes of their environment, and here his views acquire still 
greater philosophic interest. The process, according to him, is not 
by any means a mechanical one. It is to be understood only by the 
intervention of consciousness. A living organism consciously strives 
to adapt itself to its conditions of life, and it does so because adapta- 
tion yields pleasant, and non-adaptation unpleasant, sensations. And 
it is this conscious effort which gradually builds up the mechanical 
structure of the body, all of which is ultimately deposited by the liv- 
ing protoplasm. It is, however, slowly and with difficulty that these 
efforts after adaptation affect the relatively-isolated germ-plasm, and 
this sufficiently accounts for the comparative rarity and slowness 
of the transmission of acquired characteristics. The key to the 
problem of heredity is to be found in analogies not physical but 
psychical. The germ contains the record of the past history and 
experience of the race; the registration of that record observes laws 
whose character is essentially psychological, and Professor Cope 
finally suggests outright (p. 493) that “if heredity is a form of 
memory, its laws may resemble those of psychic memory.” 

It will be seen that Professor Cope is by no means a believer in 
the automaton theory, which would make consciousness a merely 
otiose and accidental “epiphenomenon,” displayed by organisms 
which were developed by the survival of a succession of happy acci- 
dents. On the contrary, he urges the strongest reasons against any 
such pandering to materialistic prejudice in the supposed interests 
of scientific method. He points out that “as no adaptive movement 
is automatic the first time it is performed, we may regard effort as 
the immediate source of all movement,” and (p. 505) “although it 
is frequently alleged or assumed that designed conscious acts are the 
products of reflexes, no one has yet shown how this is possible. On 
the other hand, the development of automatic acts out of conscious 
ones is of ordinary occurrence, and is known under the name of edu- 
cation.” Thus the unconscious functions of the organism are simply 


cases of a “retrograde metamorphosis of energy,” such as abound 
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everywhere. Professor Cope is quite aware of the full scope of his 
doctrine, and consistently thinks that “the true definition of life is 
energy directed by sensibility, or by a mechanism which has originated 
under the direction of sensibility” (p. 513). He holds not only that 
“life has preceded organization, but that consciousness was coinci- 
dent with the dawn of life” (p. 508). 

And these propositions are not only backed by an amplitude of 
illustration, but advanced in the light of a full knowledge of the diffi- 
culties they are commonly thought to involve. Professor Cope’s 
replies to two of these will be found especially interesting. The 
first is the difficulty of ascribing consciousness to the lower animals 
and the plants. This difficulty is greatly lessened if we remember 
that habitual activity may become automatic and unconscious. It 
follows that as far as their consciousness is concerned, many of the 
animals of the present day may be thoroughly degenerate. ‘Their 
case is analogous to the difference recognized in sociology between 
modern savages and ancient, whose habits had not become hope- 
lessly crystallized. As for plants, they also are degenerate as a class : 
they lost consciousness by becoming “earth parasites,’’ a process of 
which the history may still be traced in the Protozoa, who in youth 
display the purposive motions of animals, but later on “ settle down ”’ 
and become plants. The vegetable kingdom as a whole, having 
devoted itself to the manufacture of protoplasm out of inorganic 
matter, found that this occupation is best carried on in a sedentary 
posture and with a consequent loss of consciousness. The animal 
world, on the other hand, discovered that much energy could be 
economized by becoming parasitic on plants and annexing ready- 
made protoplasm, and its surplus energy developed a higher con- 
sciousness. There is then no insuperable difficulty about the doc- 
trine of “ Archaesthetism,” z.¢., about conceiving consciousness as a 
primary characteristic of life. 

And, secondly, this view is further supported by the unique char- 
acter of protoplasm and the impossibility of assimilating its action 
to that of the other physical and chemical forces. It is not true that 
by constructing ‘organic’ compounds our chemistry has come any 
nearer to solving the mystery of life. For though it was a mistake 
to suppose that only living beings could produce these compounds, 
yet Professor Cope contends they are all products of organic waste, 
deposited in the breaking up of protoplasm. It is in growth, z<., in 
the production of protoplasm alone, that the characteristically vital 
changes are exhibited. And as the growth of a living organism is 
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endothermic and essentially involves an adsorption of energy, Pro- 
fessor Cope protests against its being included by Herbert Spencer 
in one and the same formula of Evolution with physical processes 
which involve the dissipation of energy. He proposes instead to 
recognize it as a special form of energy under the name of “ bath- 
| mism,” of which the direction is not, like that of all other forms, 
towards degradation and dissipation, but towards the integration and 


— 
‘ 


absorption of energy. In Professor Cope’s language, it is not ca¢a- 
genetic, but anagenetic. 
The philosopher will at first be inclined to regard this theory as | 
merely a revival of the old ‘ vital force,’ and be prepared to find it as 
sterile as its predecessor. [But it differs from it by being an attempt 
at generalizing a large number of empirical observations, and no 
merely tautologous and verbal deterrent from further investigation. 
f And Professor Cope ingeniously utilizes it to explain a peculiarity 
about the history of organisms which has hardly been noticed, and 
certainly not explained, in the current theorics of Evolution. I refer 
to its frogressive character, to the predominance of progress over | 
degeneration, of “anagenesis”’ over “ catagenesis.”” Of this the ordi- 
nary Darwinian ‘ Survival of the Fittest’ offers no explanation, for 
no reason is given why the fit should not generally be the structurally 
degenerate, as in cases of degeneracy they exceptionally are. Pro- 
fessor Cope recognizes this progressiveness as a fact to be explained, 
and suggests (p. 448) that “the existence of the peculiar form of 
energy ” showing itself in “the building or growth of the added char- 


acters” explains it. It is refreshing to have the existence of the 
problem recognized, but I cannot see that the mere existence of 
‘bathmism’ solves it any better than Spencer’s ‘law’ of heteroge- | 

neity. For just as in the latter case we must still ask why the ten- 
dency towards heterogeneity prevails over the contrary tendency 
towards homogeneity, so here we are not told why ‘bathmism’ 
triumphs over the catagenetic forms of energy. In other words, the 
law of Progress is not yet discovered, though the recognition of the 
specific peculiarity of vital energy seems a large step in the right 
direction. 


Enough has perhaps been said to convey some idea of the great 
suggestiveness of Professor Cope’s book to all students of the philos- 
ophy of Evolution. I regard it as especially valuable for its clear 
exposition of the ultimate necessity, even in science, of explaining 
the lower by the higher (the biological by the psychological rather 
than by the physical and chemical, in this case), and as an important 
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contribution to the proper method of such explanation. And in an 
joy of working the methodological assumptions of 
n led to their indiscriminate and ex- 


too grateful to a scientist of Pro- 


age in which the 
the lower sciences has too ofte 
clusive application, one cannot be 
eminence when he, from his side, e 
facts of science with the postulates 


fessor Cope’s ssays to pave the 


way for the final harmony of the 
of philosophy. F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


The Reflex Arc Concept in Psychology. Joun Dewey. Psych. 
Rev., III, 4, pp. 357-370. 


The author urges that the older principles of explanation and clas- 
sification, which are supposed to have been replaced by the reflex arc 
conception, are still dominant in that conception itself. Instead of 
interpreting the character of sensation, idea, and action from their 
place and function in the sensori-motor circuit, we still incline to 
interpret the latter from our preconceived ideas of rigid distinctions 
between sensations, thoughts, and acts. ‘The sensory stimulus is one 
thing, the central activity standing for the idea is another thing, and 
the motor discharge is a third. As a result, the reflex arc is not an 
organic unity, but a patchwork of disjointed parts. What is needed 
is that sensory stimulus, central connections, and motor responses 
shall no longer be viewed as separate and complete entities in them- 
selves, but as functioning factors within the single concrete whole 
now designated the ‘reflex arc.’ The reflex arc idea, as commonly 
employed, is defective (1) in assuming sensory stimulus and motor 
response as distinct psychical existences, while in reality they are 


always inside a coérdination and receive significance solely from the 
part they play in maintaining or reconstituting the co6rdination ; and 
(2) in holding that the gua/e of experience which precedes the ‘ motor’ 
phase and that which succeeds it are two different states, instead of 
the last being the first reconstituted, the motor phase coming in only 
for the sake of such mediation. Stimulus and response are not dis- 
tinctions of existence, but teleological distinctions, —- distinctions, that 
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is, of part played with reference to reaching or maintaining an end. 
The conscious stimulation or sensation and the conscious response 
or motion have a special genesis or motivation and a special end or 
function. The reflex arc theory, by neglecting this genesis and this 
function, gives us an arc instead of the complete circuit of which it is 
an arc, and so does not allow us to place and centre the latter. The 
circle is the temporary disintegration and need of reconstitution which 
affords the genesis of the conscious distinction into sensory stimulus 
and motor response. ‘The stimulus is that phase of the forming 
coérdination which represents the conditions which have to be met 
in bringing it to a conscious issue; the response is that phase of 
one and the same forming codrdination which gives the key to 
meeting these conditions. The stimulus is something to be 
discovered, to be made out. So soon as the problem is solved by 
its adequate determination, then, and then only, is the response also 
complete. ‘To attain either means that the coordination has com- 
pleted itself. The application of this theory to the nature of psychi- 
cal evolution, to the distinction between sensational and rational 
consciousness, and to the nature of judgment, is deferred for the 


present. E. 


Some Remarks upon Apperception. J. Kovis. Psych. Rev., 
III, 4, pp. 384-397- 


The author finds that three types of the notion of apperception 
appear in the history of psychology: (1) apperception as an event 
which imparts clearness to representations ; (2) apperception as 
reflective knowledge ; (3) apperception as an act of knowledge pro- 
duced by the impact of two groups of representations. Has, now, it 
is asked, one of these definitions a stronger claim to existence than 
another? Are all three definitions a delineation of three phases of 
the same event, or are they all descriptions of three separate and dis- 
tinct events? And is apperception, in all or any of these theories, 
conceived as an especial and important function of the soul? The 
author’s conclusions are that these different significations are not false 
conceptions of the notion, but a use of the same nomenclature for 
three different phenomena. Moreover, the processes of apperception 
as defined in (1) and (3) are partial phenomena, which can be ex- 
cluded from no act of knowledge. Apperception as reflective knowl- 
edge (2) may arise but is not necessarily involved in every act of 
knowledge. And it is further concluded that the name ‘apperception’ 
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most properly belongs to the phenomena of reflective knowledge. 
Reflective knowledge is a special content of knowledge, which is of 
particular importance for the formation of the psychical personality. 
The historical sanction for this use of the word ‘apperception’ was 
given by Kant, who often describes it as ‘ the representation of self.’ 
Modern psychology, however, demands that we avoid all transcen- 
dentalism, and deal with the notion of apperception as an empirical 
one which must be treated according to empirical methods. 


Character and the E-motions. ALEXANDER F. SHAND. Mind, 


No. 18, pp. 203-226. 


General psychology investigates human nature, which is at bottom 
identical, not merely in its cognitive and conative functions, but in 
its emotions and sentiments as well. Ethology, on the other hand, 
analyzes the different ¢yfes of human beings, classifies them, and 
considers their process of development, their interactions, and trans- 
formations. (By a ‘type’ is meant a group of qualities either empiri- 
cally found to coexist, or psychologically deducible from a central 
quality.) Ethology should proceed upon the principle of a correct 
classification of the leading types of character, as they are found 
empirically to exist, although it should remember that human beings 
are not /efrified types, nor even the embodiment of a single one. 
We cannot, as Mill thought, start from circumstances and deduce 
the kind of character that would be produced by them. On the con- 
trary, we have to consider what the type of character is, before we 
can deduce the effects of those circumstances. It is, however, possi- 
ble to calculate the universal influence of a particular class of expe- 
riences apart from their particular influence on individual types. If, 
now, we obtained a classification, both of those cardinal differences 
between men on which their typical characters depend, as well as of 
the circumstances which affect them, and were able to achieve the 
more difficult undertaking of deducing our types and of following 
out the changes produced in them by circumstances, our knowledge 
of the type would then be more complete than our knowledge of the 
individual. Before we can classify the types of character, however, 
we must know the nature of the emotions and sentiments which, in 
their differences among different men, account for a large number 
of these types. The difference between our emotions and sentiments 
lies in the different growth of their organization. While the latter 
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are highly organized, the former may subsist at a stage of relative 
isolation and simplicity. But the emotions always tend to build 
themselves into more stable and complex feelings; and these are 
sentiments which, in their turn, become the centres of attachment of 
the organized emotions. The former are merely adjectival, and 
attach themselves as temporary qualifications in those more complex 
and persistent feelings, which they both serve to develop, and into 
which they are absorbed. The latter are the substantial and persist- 
ent sentiments which include them, and which in each particular case 
suffuse with something of their own flavor the emotion which hap- 
pens to be excited in them. — Feelings may be classified according to 
the degree or character of their organization. To which class any 
particular feeling belongs, depends upon whether it is or is not 
assimilated by any performed sentiment. The lowest class of feel- 
ings includes pleasures and pains of special or organic sensation, — 
all our appetites, and some of our emotions. The next class con- 
tains the organized appetites, emotions, and specific pleasures and 
pains of sense, and, on the other hand, all the sentiments and 
interests. The third and most highly organized class of feelings 


includes the sentiments and interests. G. A. Cocswait 


ETHICAL. 


Rights and Duties. J. S. MacKenzie. Int. J. E., VI, 4, 
PP. 425-441. 


The most characteristic and significant struggle in whi-h man is 
engaged, is not a mere struggle for existence, but rather a struggle for 
justice, a struggle for rights, — rights which men often are ready to 
prefer to existence itself. But what is justice? Justice is simply the 
best possible realization of the means of developing man’s spiritual 
capabilities. This view of justice involves two- sides, —rights and 
duties, claims and obligations. But we are not concerned here with 
the rights and obligations of one legal or political person or body to 
another, but with the relations of man to the world regarded as a 
means of his realization. The rights which a man has must be 
acquired. They must be won by struggle, by the development of 
personality. Such a right is a power or capacity, but the possession 
of this power or right, as the power or right to work, does not give the 
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right to work if there is no work to be done. Our rights over things 
depend upon the claims which they make on us, as well as upon our 
power of dealing with them. In the case of legal and political rights, 
it may be urged that there is no such reciprocity as that referred to, 
and no such dependence on the stage of personal development that 
has been reached. This is the superficial view of legal and political 
rights. Laws and political institutions are a growth out of the gen- 
eral consciousness of a people. They do not adapt themselves to 
each new personality, yet they are an expression of a people’s life. 
There cannot be granted legal or political rights, if there is not a 
presupposition that the individuals will use them well. Our rights 
should not go beyond our faculty to use them rightly. So also in the 
sphere of morality, rights and obligations have a distinct reference to 
the general level of social development that has been attained. The 
right of expressing one’s opinions, for instance, is one that is rec- 
ognized only when a certain level of reasonableness in the formation 
of opinion has been reached. Otherwise it would be a _ public 
nuisance. ‘The conventional rights and obligations recognized by 
ordinary law and morals must submit to examination from the 
standpoint of ideal ethics, by the standard of human welfare. It 
would be profitable to take up, one by one, the rights and obligations 
recognized by ordinary law and morals, and ask whether and how 
they help us forward, or whether they hinder our progress. 


D. R. Major. 


Hegel's Theory of Punishment. J. Evttis McTaccart. Int. 

J. E., VI, 4, pp. 479-502. 

The writer’s object is to consider what relation Hegel’s theory of 
punishment bears to the ordinary vindictive, deterrent, preventive, 
and reformation theories. Hegel does not, as has been claimed, 
support the vindictive theory of punishment. He maintains that 
punishment by its very nature tends to bring the guilty to repentance. 
This differs from the reformation theory, for as pain itself is regarded 
to be capable of reforming criminals, those who hold the theory are 
not anxious to spare pain, while those who maintain the reformation 
theory wish to inflict as little pain as possible. Is it true, as Hegel 
maintains, that punishment may Tead to repentance for the crime 
which caused the punishment? I answer that it is able to fulfil the 
office which Hegel declares to be its highest function —that of pro- 
ducing repentance — when it does so by emphasizing some moral tie 
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which the offender all along was prepared to admit, although it was 
too faint or incomplete to prevent the fault. It may be shown that, 
under certain conditions, punishment can perform the work which 
Hegel assigns to it. The question is, when are these conditions 
realized? Are they realized in the relation of the state to the crimi- 
nal? I think not, and herein lies Hegel’s chief mistake. The state 
may frighten the criminal from crime, but rarely is it able to convert 
him to virtue. It may convince one that he has done wrong, but it 
cannot inspire him with a desire to do right. Hegel's mistake, in 
applying his conception of punishment to criminal law, resulted from 
his high opinion of the state as against the individual citizen. He 
did not lay enough emphasis on the fact, that without the approval of 
the individual conscience, no modern system of morality can be satis- 
factory. We conclude that, when punishment does produce repent- 
ance, it is fulfilling its highest end. But this function is one which it 
scarcely ever succeeds in performing at present when administered 
in the course of criminal law. D. R. Major. 


Zur Sostalphilosophie der Staatsromane. Lupwic Stein. Ar. 

f. G. Ph., Il, 4, pp. 458-485. 

The significance of political romances is not in their contents but 
in their symptomatic character. As mysticism is the foreshadowing 
of philosophy, so Utopianism is the foreshadowing of the coming 
social philosophy. Political romances appear only when political and 
social conditions become unendurable. All that we have, from the 
Republic to Looking Backward, have been written in periods of great 
political or social disturbance, and all are heralds of higher stages of 
development. The U7opia, for example, heralded the beginning of 
the Reformation, which was a social as well as a religious struggle. 
The influence of More’s work is due less to its positive ideal of gov- 
ernment, than to its biting criticism of the social order then existing. 
From More’s time till the present, the strength of Socialism has con- 
sisted chiefly in the weakness of its opponents. In the later romances, 
such as those of Cabet and Bellamy, the conflict is not between the 
people and the titled classes, but between labor and capital. The 
defect of both writers is that they do not tell us how we are to pass 
from the present era to the new one. The change cannot be made 
in a short time. Only by long training can man pass from egoism 
to altruism. The true value of political romances is not scientific, 
but pedagogical : by presenting higher ideals of social life they assist 
in the education of the race. ELLEN B. Tarot. 
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METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


Der Begriff des Daseins und das Ich-Bewusstsein. Part I. 
Jutitus BERGMANN. Ar. f. sys. Ph., II, 2, pp. 145-173. 


To the question, “ What is existence?” the natural answer is: 
“ An existent object is one which is independent of the idea which 
represents it.” To this it might be objected that such independence 
is merely ideal; but we reply that our ideas must be taken as objec- 
tively representative of reality, and that therefore an object is exis- 
tent, whenever it is represented by thought as independent, and as the 
reality to which the idea must conform. But this position, though 
valid, is rather a description than a definition of ‘the existent,’ and 
we must go further. In the first place, every idea represents its object 
as existing; hence it follows that we cannot make a judgment of an 
object unless its existence is already established (here the ontologi- 
cal proof fails). Again, from the same ground it follows that exis- 
tence is presupposed in every judgment, and hence that existence is 
not a predicate of the object. Here is the problem: existence must 
belong to the object, — for we cannot arbitrarily give it to any idea 
we please, — and yet it is not a predicate of the object. Our solution 
is, that only that idea has an existing object, in whose constitutive 
content existence is contained in the same way as a general is con- 
tained in a given particular. In other words, every represented 
object whose existence is by content possible, exists actually ; and 
every representation, through which the inner possibility of the exis- 
tence of its object is recognized, is knowledge of the actual existence 
of its object. It is to be noted that we do not here justify argument 
from the possibility of a concept to the actual existence of its object, 
but we maintain that an idea may be such that the existence of its 
object is immediately given by the presence of the idea in conscious- 
ness. ‘This does not justify the ontological proof from the ens readis- 
simum, since this notion has no content which could include existence, 
but it is almost a justification of Leibniz’ attempt to unite all think- 
able realities into one. If we could get such a unity as that, its idea 
would certainly involve the existence of the object. 


ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 
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Der Begriff des Daseins und das Ich-Bewusstsein. WU. Jursus 

BERGMANN. Ar. f. sys. Ph., II, 3, pp. 289-316. 

In the preceding article, it was found that everything which is 
thought is thought as existent, or, in other words, that existence is 
contained in every concept. Now, what is meant by existence, and 
to what things is the notion applied? ‘The existence of a “Aing con- 
sists in its being in connection with the other things which make up 
the existing world. If, now, we define the existence of the world as 
that which contains existing things, the argument seems to move in 
a circle. But this error may be avoided by making the existence of 
the world to depend upon that of the self. In fact, we do think all 
reality in relation to the self, and can think it in no other way; and 
again, besides its existence as a thing, the self has another element 
of existence which fits it to be that upon which all existing things 
depend. This peculiar characteristic is that of conscious self-identity, 
— the recognition of subject and object as one consciousness; and 
we may say that just as the existence of the world consists in its 
connection with the self, so does the existence of the latter consist in 
its identification of itself, as thinking subject, with the self which thinks 
the world. ‘The self then possesses two elements of existence: (1) 
its connection with the world of things, and (2) its self-consciousness, 
or identification of subject and object, which is, of course, only a 
thought-identity after all. But the notion of the identity of subject and 
object needs to be cleared up. Herbart has shown that the finiteness 
of conscious states leads us into an infinite series, if we attempt their 
explanation. Such a series is not, however, unintelligible, and it is 
quite possible to regard conscious existence in time as such a series, 
without beginning or end. In that case, every state of the self would 
be subject, while it thinks the world, and would pass into the object, 
as it becomes content for the states which follow. In this way, the 
self would maintain its conscious self-identity, and yet in each state 
it would possess that existence which belongs to things as such, viz., 
independence of the consciousness which thinks them. 

ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 


Uber einige Grundfragen der kantischen Philosophie. ¥F. Stav- 
DINGER. Ar. f. sys. Ph., II, 2, pp. 207-234. 
The Kantian distinction of phenomenal and noumenal causality 


falls to the ground, if we insist that al! ideas must be equally objec- 
tive in their reference to reality. But the Neo-Kantians try to save 
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something of this distinction by affirming, that the ideas of the Uncon- 
ditioned, or of the final ead, exert a different kind of causality from 
that which pertains to ordinary experience. ‘This contention we 
admit, but we deny the further claim that these ideas carry us beyond 
experience altogether. Certainly the activity of the free will is 
different from that of blind compulsion, but these are only two dif- 
ferent forms of the causal sequence. The laws of ethics are then 
natural laws, and, like those of the other sciences, they express a 
constant tendency, or order of events, which is valid so long as we 
abstract from such disturbing circumstances as may intervene. This 
constant tendency in the moral life is the striving toward a Kingdom 
of Ends —the effort of the individual to bring his own thinking and 
willing into complete accord, and also to give to his own purposes 
their proper place within a harmonious system of the ends of all con- 
scious beings, both as individuals and as members of the social 
organism. ‘This striving for harmony is the law of moral action; 
ethical ideals may change, but in all conscious liie this constant 
impulse is present. We may say, then, that in the ideal of Person- 
ality we have the statement of a moral law which is quite analogous 
to the scientific formulae which express abstractly the order of events 


in nature. ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 


Ist das Sittengesetz ein Naturgesetz ? Bemerkungen zum vor- 
stehenden Aufsatz F. Staudingers. Paut Natrorp. Ar. f, sys- 
Ph., II, 2, pp. 235-253. 

In what do the Neo-Kantians agree with Staudinger, and in what 
must they disagree with him? We agree that the moral law is well 
defined as the constant tendency toward a Kingdom of Ends, but 
deny that this statement is analogous to those which are accepted as 
laws of nature. A natural law deals with what ‘is’; the moral law 
has to do with what ‘shall be.’ Again, Staudinger’s ‘constant ten- 
dency’ will not bear comparison with such a formula as that of the 
gravitation of bodies; this latter is applicable to every event in the 
material world, and its validity is universal; the former cannot pos- 
sess this universality, for not all ideas can be reckoned as within the 
impulse to Personality, but many must be described as directly antag- 
onistic to this. Neither can one escape this difficulty by observing 
that to disobey the moral law is to lead to one’s own destruction, for 
the fact still remains that not all ends and purposes can be assumed 
within the law as it is stated. Our conclusion is, then, that the prin- 
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ciples of ethics are not adequately expressed in causal terms, but, 
like those of mathematics and logic, they must have a non-temporal 
validity which rests upon the unity of consciousness. Staudinger’s 
mistake rests on a confusion between empirically conditioned purpose 
and unconditioned moral end; his ethics is confined by the limits of 


ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 


Pensée théorique et intéréts pratiques. G. Sime. Rev. de 

Mét., IV, 2, pp. 160-17 

Theoretical knowledge is determined by practical interests. Truth 
is not something objective; it is a name which is given to concep- 
tions which have proved the occasions of useful actions, and so have 
fixed themselves in the race. In thus basing knowledge upon prac- 
tical needs, we no more degrade it than we ignore the spiritual exis- 
tence of man, when we trace him through a long development to the 
most humble beginning. Furthermore, in this case as in the natural 
world, after the true has been established from the useful, the order 
of development will be unconscious, for that which is the cause in 
the race may frequently appear as an effect in the individual. Its 
objective application still remains, however, the criterion of truth. 
If, ¢.g., a group of men decide upon a certain coin as a means of 
exchange, it will be true money within the group, but false outside, 
because it can be used only within the group. Formal logic gives 
the abstract expression of the rules to be followed in the attainment 
of truth. It is thus formal and powerless in regard to details of the 
phenomena of will and sensibility. Here the opposition of the indi- 
vidual to the social whole manifests itself, and under two forms: (1) 
in the simple case where one kind of feeling and acting, irreconcila- 
ble with other ends, rules us; (2) where passions do not remain in 
the sphere of sensation, where they are born, but become theoretical 
truths themselves, and so conflict with established truths. From this 
conception of the relation of the theoretical and practical, follows the 
further truth that the fundamental maxims are not debatable. If 
harmony reigns here, all particular differences can be settled, but if 
not, argument is useless, because there can be no basis to start from. 
This shows that particulars are only relative and should not be held 
as absolute. In the measure in which knowledge frees itself from 
practical ends it acquires a character of absolute value, but this 
makes it formal and void of practical content. If truth satisfies the 
demand made by formal thought upon it, and in a measure explains 
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the content of the object, it has fulfilled its office. If the ideal of 
truth is thus freed from a conditional character, if it is admitted only 
in a general way, the value will not be increased or diminished with 
the circumstances which elsewhere accompany it. 

A. ALLEN-FORREST. 


La science rationnelle. G. MILHAuD. Rev. de Mét., IV, 3, pp. 

280-302. 

The author conceives science as a teleological construction, not as 
an outcome of passive observation. The factors of this construction 
are (1) phenomena—the element of diversity and change, and (2) 
laws —the element of unity and permanence. An examination of 
so-called ‘positive’ laws reveals at once their teleological nature. 
For example, in the law, ‘phosphorus fuses at a temperature of 44 
degrees,’ the properties constituting phosphorus have been selected 
out of a countless number on wholly teleological grounds. Again, the 
term ‘temperature of 44 degrees,’ saying nothing of temperature as 
such, involves (1) that temperature shall be measured by the expan- 
sion of a body; (2) that the body shall be a column of mercury in a 
tube; (3) that equal variations of temperature shall correspond to 
equal variations in expansion. Finally, the conceptions of degree 
and measurement have no meaning apart from a process of adapta- 
tion. Further illustration is found in astronomical laws. Nor are 
the so-called ‘fundamental hypotheses,’ ¢.g., that of a vibrating ether, 
any more or less teleological than the ‘ positive’ laws. What passes 
for ‘objective verification’ of a law or hypothesis, is simply an appli- 
cation of it. The breakdown of a law or hypothesis means that in 
the growth of the whole body of experience a stage has been reached 
where readjustment is demanded at that particular point, though it 
is conceivable that it might be demanded at some other. If, for 
instance, the facts of astronomy should demand a non-Euclidean 
geometry, the demand might be met by giving up the hypothesis of 
the rectilinear propagation of light. In a word, the teleological justi- 
fication of a law or hypothesis constitutes its objective verification. 

A. W. Moore. 


Perception et matiére. HH. Bercson. Rev. de Mét., IV, 3, 
PP- 257-279. 
In this article the author avowedly follows the method which he 
has found so fruitful in other investigations, and especially in con- 
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nection with the controversy between the determinists and indeter- 
minists in regard to the freedom of the will. Experience itself is 
a whole, qualitative and indivisible. But in scientific procedure 
this living unity is broken up into factors externally united. Thus 
what we call facts are not the reality as it appears to immediate 
intuition, but adaptations of the real. ‘The motive for, and function 
of, this scientific abstraction are found in the exigencies of social 
life. That is, the abstraction subserves a practical purpose in life. 
It is by means of it that experience appreciated as a whole is 
defined and set clearly before the mind. Now one of the qualities 
of experience is that it is a moving continuity. In immediate expe- 
rience its parts are bound up together, but when abstraction is made for 
practical purposes, this whole falls into a dualism of the permanent 
and the changing. That is, in ordinary experience we have objects, 
and these objects change. Or more scientifically, we have atoms and 
motion. But in whatever form stated, we have to do with an abstrac- 
tion from the immediate unity of living experience, an abstraction 
made for practical purposes and to be viewed from this standpoint. 
The overlooking of the nature of the abstraction has given rise to 
the contradictions which in all times have been found in reference to 
the permanent and the changing. The only solution is to be found 
in seeing that both are but one-sided abstractions from experience, 
which in its immediate nature is a moving continuity. 


S. F. MacLENNAN. 
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Obligation morale et idéalisme. Par G. Lertvre, professeur de 
philosophie au lycée de Laon. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1894.— pp. 157. 


The aim of this work is to show that moral obligation and idealism are 
inseparable. No appeal is made to any who do not accept either one or 
the other ; but the attempt is made to prove that if either be granted, the 
other must follow. The authority of duty is not assured unless everything 
can be reduced to thought ; and reciprocally, certitude is guaranteed only by 


the entire intelligibility of things, and idealism involves duty. The two | 
parts into which the work is divided discuss, respectively, these two proposi- 
tions. In Part I (chapters III-IX), which aims to show that duty depends r 
upon idealism, the argument, summarized for the most part in the author’s 
own words, runs as follows : 

Man asks himself not simply, What am I to become? as might be asked 
of things, but What shall I do? That is, What kind of being shall I 
choose for myself? Man thus regards himself not simply as a spectator, 
but, in a measure, as the master of his destiny. Now, as formerly, the { 
mass of mankind believe that they are capable of acting, that their actions 
imply preference, choice, and that their choice supposes the notion of q 


that which is of greater and less worth, a distinction between that which 
is to be done and that which is not to be done,—in a word, a distinction 
between good and evil. No further attempt is made to justify this distinc- 
tion of good and evil ; but starting from the fact of obligation and duty, 
which rests upon this distinction, the author aims to show that outside of 
an idealistic metaphysics this fact is inexplicable, and that its existence is 
irreconcilable with every other philosophy. We cannot prove moral obliga- 
tion, but, on the other hand, it never has been and never can be proved that 
there is no moral obligation. Experience may not be able to establish the 
validity of duty, but it is certainly unable to refute it. If it is said that duty 


is an illusion established by the experience of the past, how can we be sure 
that the experience of the present is a more trustworthy criterion by which 
we may pronounce this product of the past an illusten A. The adversaries 
of duty can speak only for themselves. Nothing can ptoye to them that 
there are not other beings for whom duty exists and possesses a sacred 
character, or in fact that they themselves may not become such beings 
some day. Not until we knew all facts could experience (the knowledge 
of facts) disprove the existence of duty. Were duty, in fact, shown to 
be incompatible with all that we know, and irreconcilable with the order of 
things thus far revealed in our experience, still we might regard it as the 
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idea of an order of things to come, the representation of a new régime, for 
which all the rest is only a preparation. Such considerations may be pre- 
sented in opposition to those who attempt to deny duty on the ground of 
facts. 

We cannot by empirical methods discover either the end of conduct or 
the means of reaching it. We may seek pleasure, but nothing can show us 
that we are under obligation so to do. We may seek happiness, but with- 
out absolute knowledge we cannot know what the real outcome of our acts 
may be. Education and the influence of the past may have established in 
us the habit of working for the good of others, and we may find great joy in 
so doing. If, with such habits established, we desire the good of others, we 
are but seeking our own satisfaction. Our altruism is only a type of egoism ; 
and should an adventurous individual, determine to resist these habits of 
the race, no valid reason could be brought against it. We have no proof 
of the infallibility of hereditary or acquired tendencies. Whatever end be 
chosen, by the very fact that we ask experience to determine it for us, the 
obligation imposed will never be justified. No mere equilibrium can ever 
satisfy us—-we must make progress. But progress implies a determined 
end, and this experience and observation can never give us. The real march 
of things, and hence the distinction of good and evil, can be known only by 
an a prioré principle. 

An a priori principle, corresponding to an order of things external to us, 
could not regulate our conduct even if we possessed a complete science and 
omnipotence besides. The Divine Will itself can dictate to us our duty only 
if we know for a certainty what God exacts. He must not disavow by a new 
decree the order given in the past. God must in a sense be subject to the 
law of our reasonable determinations. It is necessary that He be bound by 
His promises, and that the moral law have no less power over Him than over 
us. In short, between God and ourselves there must be no essential differ- 
ence. The Will can draw its rule of conduct only from itself. It cannot 
receive the law from anything foreign to it. Outside of the autonomy of the 
rational will there is no foundation for moral obligation — the will must be 
stable. To act is to continue, even in the accomplishment of the act, to be 
that which one was at the moment of undertaking it. To admit duty is 
then to declare that we are, that our existence is not moving, but stable ; it 
is even, to take the words in their rigorous sense, to affirm that we are abso- 
lute. Our autonomy is guaranteed only if there is nothing outside of our- 
selves, and we are able in our own thought to attain to the last depth of 
reality. If we are environed by the unknown, if our own being is a mystery 
for us, what becomes of the independence of this being, and of the direction 
of the will by itself? What becomes of the moral obligation inseparable 
from this autonomy? The question is, whether in submitting to the law 
reached by the rational will we are obeying our own proper nature. If there 
are unknowable things in themselves, then there may be an antagonism, not 
only between the external and ourselves, but also between the unknown depths 
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of our being and the duty which is, after all, only on the surface. Who knows 
if to be truly ourselves we ought not to avoid as much as possible the life of 
consciousness and purposive action, repudiating an attitude which has 
appeared to us good thus far only because we have misunderstood our true 
character? If any part whatever of ourselves remains in darkness perhaps 
it is the most lasting, the most fully ours, — to speak absolutely, the best. It 
would then be folly to sacrifice the real to the appearance and the substance 
to the phenomenon. If our thought is limited to a mere surface knowledge 
of things we shall never have anything but an illusion of existence. Our will 
will be only a word, for it exists only on the condition that it belongs to itself, 
does not receive being from without, and, in short, has no other author than 
itself. If there be anything whatever irreducible to thought we are menaced 
by a total change at each moment. If one does not consider the rational 
will as the principle to which all reduces itself, one submits it to unforeseen 
influences, and strikes a mortal blow at moral obligation. On the doctrine 
of Substances the autonomy of the will cannot be established, and without 
this there is no foundation for morality. If one denies the power to reach 
in thought the depth of being, with science and certainty vanishes morality. 
Let us renounce, then, things-in-themselves, and at the samq time acknowl- 
edge that without the real unity and identity of spirit directly seen by reflec- 
tion, there would be neither representation, nor existence, nor action. At 
the root of all that is, is found the inexpugnable activity of thought. The 
autonomy of our being, and the hegemony of thought, are implied in morality. 
If duty exists, thought alone is the ultimate principle of all existence. 

But if we grant that this argument is valid, and admit that, if there is duty, 
the world must be fundamentally intelligible, does it follow that the universe 
is of the nature of spirit? The author seems to make the tacit assumption 
that, if intelligible, it is therefore an intelligence. Certainly this is not imme- 
diately obvious. It can be shown only by considerable argument, if at all, 
that the knowable is necessarily a knower, that the object of thought must 
perforce be subject of thought. Another criticism may be made on this half 
of the work. In the last chapter of Part I a passage of several pages is 
devoted to showing that the autonomous will, the truly moral will, must be 
a will that wills itself. But what morality is there in an everlasting reasser- 
tion of self-identity? Grant the difficulty of conceiving the moral will 
willing anything independent of itself, we must still ask if there is any 
morality, or in fact conduct of any sort, in will merely willing itself? 

In Part II (chapters X-XIV) the author sets out to prove that idealism 
involves duty, but most of the space is taken up with arguments to show that 
certitude depends upon idealism. When this matter is finally settled, the 
main question is very briefly argued. The argument does not seem to me 
very clear, and, if I understand it, it is far from conclusive. It amounts to 
saying, as nearly as I can make out, that thought is possible, sherefore we ought 
to think. We may well admit the converse of this, which was argued in 
Part I, that unless we can think and know, there is no meaning in conscious 
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effort, and still fail to see how the possibility of thought necessitates the duty 
of thought. In short, our author seems to me to have been much more suc- 
cessful in the first half of his work in showing that duty implies truth, than 
he has been in the latter half in showing that truth implies duty. Clearness 
and vigor of style,and the close limitation of the discussion to the problems 
proposed, are admirable features of the work. There is not, however, a 
reference to a single philosophical writer from beginning to end. 


F. C. FRENCH. 


Inductive Logic. By Joun Grier Hiepen, Assistant Professor of 
Logic in Princeton University. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1896. — pp. xili, 345. 


This is one of the Logics which refuses to devote itself to solemn trifling 
over propositions and syllogisms dealing with the mortality of Socrates and 
the elemental nature of iron, but endeavors to give a philosophical theory 
of the procedure of thought in the face of the actual problems which the 
world presents to it. It is a distinct merit of the book that it begins by 
explaining the nature of Inference. If Logic is the science of thought, it 
is surely necessary to make clear, at the outset of any treatment of the sub- 
ject, what is signified by thinking, — what results it aims at, and under what 
general conditions those aims can be realized. The doctrine which the 
author teaches in his first chapter would, I think, be accepted by every one 
at the present time, and his statement of it is simple and admirable. My 
own judgment is that even more space might profitably be devoted to mak- 
ing still clearer the structure of knowledge, and the nature of the thinking 
process. And it would be well, I think, to keep the general theory thus 
reached more explicitly in view throughout the work than Professor Hibben 
has done. That is, the theory should be applied to the various scientific 
methods described, so that they may be seen to be simply means for the 
fulfilment of the conditions previously laid down as necessary to the 
attainment of knowledge. 

In the second chapter it is shown, as a direct result of the author’s theory, 
that Induction and Deduction are not mutually exclusive processes, but neces 
sarily go hand in hand. That teaching would, perhaps, have received addi 
tional emphasis, if the author had seen fit to treat of these two processes in 
the same work. There would then have been less danger of any one sup- 
posing that he had separated what God had joined together. The very 
term ‘Inductive Logic’ suggests that there is also a ‘ Deductive Logic,’ 
dealing with a totally different kind of thinking. However, it is very 
ungracious to look a gift horse in the mouth. Let us be thankful for the 
treatment of Induction which Professor Hibben has given us. 

There are three methods of inductive research laid down in chapter IV, 
— Enumeration, Comparison or Analogy, and Scientific Analysis or Search 
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after Causal Connection. These designations cannot be regarded as happy. 
For, on the one hand, it is evident that Analogy is not the same thing as 
Comparison, and on the other, that it also implies a search after Causal 
Connection. It is a still more serious error in exposition, in my opinion, to 
invert the natural order, as the author has done, by beginning his treatment 
with the Method of Scientific Analysis. For Enumeration and Analogy 
are indispensable first steps towards the complete explanation at which that 
method aims. It therefore is essential to show the part which they play in 
that result. This can only be done by leading up through them to the 
Method of Scientific Analysis, by showing, in short, that the latter goes 
beyond them, while still including their results in itself. The author’s 
method of arrangement unfortunately gives the impression that Enumera- 
tion and Analogy are independent, though imperfect, processes, which have 
nothing to do with the Method of Scientific Analysis, and that an account 
of them is merely appended to that of the latter. 

An important feature of the work is the use of examples from the history 
of science as illustrative of the various methods of logical procedure. These 
illustrations are well chosen, and do much towards making the logical theo- 
ries concrete and interesting. There is also a collection of examples at the 
end of the book intended to serve as exercises for the student. It is well to 
remember in this connection that the history of science is not only useful to 
the logician as furnishing him with illustrations of his theories. Itis alsotoa 
large extent the source from which he learns the nature of the thinking process, 
—a mirror, as it were, in which our intelligence is reflected. It affords us 
a record of at least some of the more recent forms through which thought 
has passed, and a picture of some of its more notable failures and successes. 
The surest way of acquiring information regarding the nature of knowledge, 
says Whewell, is by surveying and studying the history of those sciences 
which are universally recognized as the surest examples of knowledge and 
of discovery (Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, vol. 1, p. 8). This is 
the reason, it seems to me, why the history of the sciences, like the history 
of philosophy, is of such immense educational value. Neither of these 
studies should be regarded as a mere record of opinions and events. For 
him who has eyes to see their real significance, they may become a biography 
of his own intellectual life, and an important influence in its development. 

There can be no doubt that Professor Hibben has used the history of 
the sciences in his work as ‘original material of investigation,’ as well as 
for illustrative purposes. J. E.C. 
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An Examination of Weismannism. By GEORGE JOHN ROMANEsS, 
F.R.S. Chicago, Open Court Publishing Co., 1896. — pp. ix, 221. 


Darwin and after Darwin. An Exposition of the Darwinian Theory 
and a Discussion of Post-Darwinian Questions. 11. Post-Darwinian 
Questions, Heredity and Utility. By the late GEORGE JOHN ROMANEs, 
F.R.S. Chicago, Open Court Publishing Co., 1895. — pp. x, 344. 


In the first of these volumes Mr. Romanes devotes himself to an exposi- 
tion and critical examination of the complicated theory, or rather to the 
successive theories, of Heredity and Evolution, which the biological world 
owes to the prolific imagination of Professor Weismann. In both respects 
Mr. Romanes’ work is admirable, and the student of biological speculation 
could secure no abler or more lucid guide through the tortuous mazes of a 
much advertised subject. Mr. Romanes, after much patient explanation, 
comes to the conclusion that Weismann’s latest admissions amount to an 
abandonment of the principle for which he fought so hard, and that his 
attempts in part to bolster up a defeated theory are improbable in the 
extreme. He shows that all that is valuable and tenable in Weismann was 
long ago stated in Galton’s theory of “stirp.” But though his criticism is 
crushing, it is throughout courteous in tone, more so than the disingenuous- 
ness (cf. p. 156) and logical shortcomings of his adversary would perhaps 
require. The book concludes with a declaration of his intention henceforth 
to discuss the question of the inheritance of acquired characteristics on its 
own merits, and without special reference to Weismann’s theories. 

This promise is fulfilled by the second volume, as valuable as the first, 
which was put into final shape, after the author’s lamented decease, by 
Professor Lloyd Morgan. It was, he tells us, merely necessary to arrange 
the order of the materials in a couple of chapters. For the concluding por- 
tion are reserved the topics of Isolation and Physiological Selection. The 
present volume is marked by all the candor, fairness, and moderation which 
Mr. Romanes’ readers had learnt to expect from him, and its results are 
summarized under the following eight heads : (1) The assertion that Nat- 
ural Selection has been the sole source of species and specific characters is 
an a priori deduction from the theory. Hence (2) it cannot be met by 
an appeal to facts. The question is logical, not biological. (3) It claims, 
therefore, that a// species (or a// specific characters) are necessarily due to 
Natural Selection. (4) There is not, however, a necessary connection 
between the assertion that all species are due to Natural Selection and the 
assertion that all specific characteristics are useful. Moreover, Natural 
Selection is not primarily a theory of the origin of species, but only of 
adaptations, whether specific or generic. (5) It is not true that no other 
principle of change can operate inthe presence of Natural Selection. That 
is only true of deleterious characters. Nor is it true that Natural Selection 
alone can give stability of specific characters. (6) Climate, Food, Sexual 
Selection, Isolation, and the Laws of Growth, somehow or other, are amply 
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able to produce ‘specific’ characteristics. (7) If it be asserted that the 
changes produced by the first two of these are not stable, the answer is (a) 
the question must not be begged ; (4) it is admitted (by Weismann, etc.) 
that the factors in question may act on the material of heredity itself ; (c) 
there are no ‘stable’ species, anyhow. (8) Itis very neatly shown that the 
ultra-Darwinian view seeks to draw a hard and fast line between varieties, 
species, and genera, and claims utility only for the specific characteristics. 
But that is a mere survival of the pre-Darwinian belief in the fixity of 
species. The true lesson of Darwin was to teach that species are only 
pronounced varieties on the one hand, and incipient genera on the other. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Romanes in no wise wishes to combat the theory of 
Natural Selection itself. On the contrary, he hopes he is rendering it no 
unimportant service by relieving it “of a parasitic growth,— an accretion 


of false logic.” 


La vie sociale, la morale, et le progres. Essai de conception expéri- 
mentale. Par Dr. JULIEN P1oGER. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1894. — p. 249. 


In this book Dr. Pioger completes the outline of empirical philosophy 
presented in his earlier works: Le monde physique (Alcan, 1892), La vie 
et la pensée (Alcan, 1893). The standpoint of the writer is mechanical and 
biological. In this, as in all works by members of the biological school, 
metaphor and analogy play an important part. Every resemblance between 
facts in different spheres of knowledge is seized upon with avidity, while 
essential differences are minimized or ignored altogether. As a result, the 
elaboration of a social theory is rendered comparatively easy, for the real 
complexity of social problems is overlooked. 

For Dr. Pioger, the statement that society is an organism, is not merely 
a metaphor, but the expression of a literal fact. The national mind is a real 
mind. ‘The public will is not merely an accumulation of individual volitions. 
It is the unification of those volitions, —a resultant arising from their conflict, 
just as a voluntary action is itself a resultant of a conflict of desires, ten- 
dencies, etc. Social life is a unification of individuals in a social body, as 
the physiological life is the unification of anatomical elements in a living 
organism. Organization and solidarity are the essential conditions of the 
life of a society. From that organization spring collectivity all those 
reciprocal relations which result from the spontaneous arrangement of men 
according to their needs and aptitudes. Collectivity, or the dependence of 
individuals, is produced by that plasticity of human nature which enables 
men to adapt themselves to the most diverse conditions of life, and so makes 
possible the differentiation of individuals, and their arrangement in classes 
according to their wants or their abilities. Society exists only by the inces- 
sant action and reaction of internal and external influences, continually pro- 
ducing new adaptations and new functions. These are rendered permanent 
by organization, and so are transmitted from generation to generation, though 
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they vary with time and place. Morality is a necessary condition of social 
life, but morality is not synonymous with this or that particular moral code. 
Morality may be reduced to the idea of solidarity. It is the form given to 
the reciprocal relations of social beings, just as health is the harmony of the 
functions of an organism. A superior moral code contributes to the chances 
of the survival of a society by rendering it better fitted for the struggle for 
life. Progress consists in the better adaptation of individuals to their 
circumstances. 

The author sums up his position thus: “ The organic conception of social 
life involves many important consequences. The first is, that time is an 
essential factor in social reforms. The second is, that progress consists less 
in destroying than in using and perfecting that which already exists. The 
third is, that the end to be aimed at and the means of its attainment must 
vary with time and place. In a word, it is the ruin of the absolute and of 
the a Priori in politics. It is the advent of the experimental, that is to say, 
of social intervention based upon the evidence of facts and results.” So 
Dr. Pioger calls for the nationalization of all railroads, telegraphs, and other 
means of communication, for the limitation of private fortunes, for restrict- 
ing the right of bequest, etc. Unlike Spencer and the Individualists who 
regard the mistakes of government as sufficient evidence that state inter- 
ference is unjustified, he regards those mistakes as a necessary part of the 
experimental method. Governments must try and try again; only through 
repeated failures can success be attained. T. W. Taytor, Jr. 


Kant’s Inaugural Dissertation of 1770. Translated into English with 
an Introduction and Discussion. By W. J. Eckorr, Ph. D., Professor of 
Philosophy and Pedagogy in the University of Colorado. New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. — pp. xi, Tor. 

The writer of this pamphlet divides his work into three parts. Part I, 
the /ntroduction, considers “ the antecedents of the Dissertation of 1770 in 
contemporaneous philosophy, and in Kant’s own previous work” (pp. 13- 
43); Part II gives us an English version of the same (pp. 43-86); while 
Part III discusses the relation of the Dissertation to the Critique (pp. 86- 
101). The object of the book is, of course, a highly commendable one. 
We need good English translations of all of Kant’s more important writings, 
especially of those preceding the appearance of the Critigue of Pure 
Reason. But the task is not easy, as students of Kant can readily guess, 
and should not be undertaken heedlessly. In attempting to render into 
English the celebrated Latin dissertation of the great German thinker, 
Dr. Eckoff has bravely attacked a difficult problem. The translation, how- 
ever, can hardly be called a success. It is awkward, obscure, and artificial. 
Passages like the following are, unfortunately, not infrequent: “ But although 
phenomena are properly the appearances of things, but not ideas, or express 
the inner and absolute quality of objects, their cognition is, nevertheless, of 
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the truest. For, in the first place, being apprehended sensual concepts, 
they being consequences, witness the presence of the object, contrary to 
Idealism; and as regards judgments concerning that which is sensuously 
known, since truth in judging consists in the agreement of the predicate with 
the given subject, and since the concept of the subject as a phenomenon is 
given only by relation to the sensuous cognitive faculty, the sensuously 
observable predicates being given according to the same, it is plain that the 
representations of subject and predicate are made according to common laws, 
and hence give occasion for perfectly true cognition.” 

The introduction and discussion which Dr. Eckoff has prepared to accom- 
pany his translation, are as unsatisfactory as the translation itself, and should 
never have been published in their present shape. We miss the thorough- 
ness and care which we have a right to expect from works of this kind. 
Windelband’s History of Philosophy seems to be the writer’s vade mecum. 
He fails to mention the opinions of Kuno Fischer, Paulsen, Riehl, Vaihinger, 
and other great students of Kant’s philosophical development, though the 
position taken by him, that the Dissertation forms the turning-point of Kant’s 
philosophy, is Kuno Fischer’s. F. THILLY. 


Der Entwickelungsgang der Kantischen Ethik bis sur “ Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft.” Von F. W. Foerster, Dr. Phil. Berlin, Mayer and Miiller. 
— pp. 106. 


The aim of this work is to trace the development of Kant’s ethical views 
up to the appearance of the Critigue of Pure Reason. In addition to the 
pre-critical writings of the master, our author investigates the Fragments 
published by Reicke, and the unpublished ethical reflections collected by 
Benno Erdmann. He finds that the final ethical system of the sage of 
Koenigsberg is not, as has been supposed, diametrically opposed to his 
earlier moral beliefs, but that it is the natural outcome of the latter. The 
development of Kant’s ethics runs parallel with that of his attempts to 
reform metaphysics. There is no absolute breach between the period when 
Kant taught eudaemonism, and the critical epoch. The two periods are con- 
nected by a stage of transition. 

Dr. Foerster’s work is a valuable contribution to the history of Kantian 
ethics. The author has made a careful study of the writings pertaining to 
his subject; and the results reached by him cannot, it seems to me, be 
questioned. His judgment is sound, and the only criticisms that can be 
made are not very serious ones. The book, however, is full of typographical 
errors, and the references are not always exact. F. THILLY. 


Seele und Geist in streng wissenschaftlicher Auffassung. Von Dr. 
EMANUEL JAESCHE. Leipzig, Otto Wigand, 1893. — pp. vi, 119. 
The author holds that in order to combat the materialism of the times, to 
reconcile faith and science, to terminate the bitter feud existing between the 
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different social classes and religious sects, and thus to bring about a gen- 
eral state of peace, we must study and establish the laws of mental being. 
First, he says, we must define “the simple psychical consciousness ” which 
occurs in its purest form in animals. Then “the spiritual self-conscious- 
ness " of man should be defined, and the relations between these two forms 
investigated. This knowledge, together with the knowledge of the external 
world in which our age has made such wonderful advance, cannot fail to 
give man absolute control over inner and outer nature. F. T. 


The following books have also been received : 


Théorie nouvelle dela vie. Par LE DANtec. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1896. — pp. 323. 

Le mouvement positiviste et la conception sociologigue du monde. Par 
ALFRED FOUILLEE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1896. — pp. 379. 

Beitrage sur Geschichte des Materialismus. Von GEORG PLECHANOW. 
Stuttgart, J. H. W. Dietz, 1896. — pp. viii, 264. 

Beitraége zur Geschichte der Griechischen Philosophie und Religion. 
Von PAUL WENDLAND und Otro Kern. Berlin, Georg Reimer, 1895. — 


pp. (17. 
Der Darwinismus. Von ROBERT SCHELLWIEN. Leipzig, Alfred 


Janssen, 1896. — pp. 69. 

Das Doppel-Ich. Von MAx Dessorr. Zweite, vermehrte Auflage. 
Leipzig, Ernst Giinther, 1896. — pp. 82. 

Das Wesen des Denkens. Von Dr. R. Wrzecionko. Wien und 
Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1896. — pp. 39. 

Das Vorstadium und die Anfainge der Philosphie. Aus dem Nachlass 
von Dr. Gustav GLOGAU. Herausgegeben von Dr. HERMANN SIEBECK. 
Kiel und Leipzig, Lipsius & Tischer, 1895. — pp. x, 79. 

Kant-Bibliographie fiir die Jahre 18go-1894. Von RUDOLF REICKE. 
Kénigsberg, F. Beyer, 1895. — pp. 60. 

Ist Philosophie ohne Psychologie méglich? Von FELIX KRUEGER. 
Miinchen, Theodor Ackermann, 1896. — pp. 28. 

Psychologie und Philosophie. Von Dr.C. GUTTLER. Miinchen, Piloty 
& Loehle, 1896. — pp. 34. 

Adam Smith's paidagogische Theorien. Von Dr. PAUL BERGEMANN. 
Wiesbaden, Emil Behrend, 1896. — pp. vi, 64. 

Das Lebensideal Kari Christian Plancks. Von Dr. F. J. Scumipt. 
Berlin, R. Gaertner, 1896.— pp. 43. 

Die Grundbegriffe christlicher Weltanschauung. Von S. KROGER, 
Dr. Med. Leipzig, S. Bohme, 1896. — pp. 120. 

Immanuel Kants Auffassung von der Bibel. Von C.W.VON KUGELGEN. 
Leipzig, S. Bohme. — pp. viii, 96. 

Hobbes Leben und Lehre. Von F. TONNIES. Stuttgart, F. Frommanns 
Verlag, 1896. — pp. xiii, 232. 
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Jésus et Vere de la science. Par J. STRADA. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1896. 
— pp. xvi, 323. 
An Outline of Psychology. By Professor E.B. TITCHENER. New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1896.— pp. xiv, 352. 
New Essay Concerning Human Understanding. By G. W. LEIBNITZ. 
‘ Together with an Appendix consisting of some of his Shorter Pieces. 
Translated by ALFRED GIDEON LANGLEY. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1896. — pp. xix, 861. 
The Metaphysical Basis of Plato’s Ethics. By A. B. Coox, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge, Deighton, Bell, & Co., 
1895. — pp. xv, 160. 
Biological Lectures. Delivered at the Marine Biological Laboratory of 
Wood's Holl in the summer session of 1895. Boston and London, Ginn & 
Co., 1896. — pp. 188. 
The Law of Civilization and Decay. By Brooks ADAMS. New York, 
‘ Macmillan & Co., 1896. — pp. xi, 393. 
Popular Scientific Lectures. By Ernst Macu. Translated by J. T. 
McCormack. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1896. — pp. 313. 
The Perfect Whole. By H.W. Dresser. Boston, G. H. Ellis, 1896. 
— PP- 254- 
The Necessary and the Contingent in the Aristotelian System. By 
Dr. W. A. HEIDEL. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1896. — 
pp. 46. 
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NOTES. 


The general board of studies at Cambridge, England, recommend that 
steps be taken for the immediate appointment of a Professor of Mental 
Philosophy and Logic. The names of Dr. J. Ward, Dr. Venn, and Mr. G. F. 
Stout are mentioned in connection with the appointment. 


& 


Mr. G. F. Stout has been appointed to the Anderson lectureship on Com- 
| PI 
parative Psychology recently founded at Aberdeen. 


Dr. Arthur Allin, Honorary Fellow in Psychology in Clark University, 
has recently been elected to the professorship of Psychology and Pedagogy 
in the Ohio University at Athens. 


_— 


Dr. F. C. Sharp, of the University of Wisconsin, has been promoted to the 
rank of Assistant Professor in that University. 


E. L. Hinman (Ph.D., Cornell) has been appointed instructor of Philosophy 
i and Psychology in the University of Nebraska. 


Miss A. J. Hamlin (Ph.D., Cornell) will have charge of the department of 
Philosophy in Mount Holyoke College. 


J. F. Brown (Ph.D., Cornell) has been appointed instructor of Philosophy 
| in the University of Indiana. 


Professor Rehmke of Greifswald, author of Lehrbuch der Allgemeinen 
Psychologie, will shortly publish a new book, Grundriss der Geschichte der 
Philosophie. 

The death is announced of Professor Richard Avenarius of the University 
¥ of Zurich, editor of the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philoso- 
phie ; also of Professor J. Delbceuf of the University of Liége. 


| 
A notice has reached us, too late for publication in this issue, of a prize 
yn of £50 offered for the best treatise upon the following subject: 7he causes 
| of the present obscurity and confusion in psychological and philosophical 
int terminology, and the directions in which we may hope for an efficient | 
. ) remedy. The notice itself will be published in our next issue, and in the i 
i meantime those interested may obtain further information by addressing ; 


Professor E. B. Titchener, Cornell University. 
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Tuts work is an original contribution to both psychology and sociology, and is, 
in fact, a combination of these two departments of science. It is the first attempt 
that has been made to show in a systematic and fundamental way the workings 
of mind in social phenomena. It has hitherto been customary with those who 
recognize the operations of law in human affairs to compare them with those 
taking place under the dominion of vital forces. Sociology has been made a 
department of biology. Society has been treated as a living organism, and the 
laws of production, distribution, and consumption have been likened to the 
processes of nutrition, circulation, and assimilation. Political economy has thus 
gained the name of “the dismal science ” because it has been treated as mindless 
and soulless. Over against this purely AAysie/egical economy we now have fully 
set forth in this book a /sychological economy, a philosophy of mind as the 
primary motive power of the world in all things above the level of animal life. 

The work is divided into three parts: 


1. The subjective factors ; 
2. The objec tive factors ; 
3. The social synthesis of the factors. 


The first part is devoted to showing that the true forces of society are psychic, 
and make up the subjective side of mind, viz., feeding. The second part demon- 
strates that the directive agent which controls the social forces is psychic, and 
constitutes the objective side of mind, viz., shought. ‘The third part points out 
how the social forces under the control of the directive agent have established 
society, raised it step by step to its present state, and are carrying it forward to 
its ultimate destiny. 
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2. Sociologists and students of social science from whatever standpoint. 

3. Economists, the general students of the conditions of wealth and laws of 
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state to industrial action. 
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5- Biologists and naturalists who are familiar with the facts of animal and 

vegetable life. 

Social and political reformers, socialists, nationalists, populists, and the 

thoughtful working people of all trades and occupations. 

All of these great fields are fearlessly entered by the author of this volume with 
the confidence that comes of long familiarity with his entire subject. The scholars 
embraced under the first five of the above classes will all derive fresh inspiration 
and gain new light from the novel presentation of many topics in, their respective 
fields. The earnest and honest thonsands embraced in the sixth and last class 
will learn that political economy and social science, correctly understood, are not 
the enemies but the friends of true reform. 
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INDUCTIVE LOGIC 


By WM. G. BALLANTINE, 


President of Oberlin College. 


12mo. Cloth. 174 pages. Mailing price, go cents. 
For introduction, 80 cents. 


LTHOUGH this is preéminently a scientific age, surprisingly 

little attention is given in our colleges and universities to the 

study of inductive logic. The neglect is probably due to the lack of 

a satisfactory text-book. Such manuals as are found are hardly 

more than meagre abridgments of some chapters of the great but 
unequal work of Mill. 

It is the aim of this book to present, within reasonable compass, 
a fresh and independent statement of the fundamental principles of 
inductive logic, consistently carried out in detail and amply illus- 
trated by extracts from a wide range of philosophical and scientific 
writers. The best modern teachers make large use of the library, 
and, while setting forth their own views, seek to acquaint their 
students with the literature of the subject and the history of opinion. 
It is believed that these numerous quotations from Bacon, Mill, 
Darwin, Helmholtz, G. F. Wright, and others, while exactly in point 
as illustrations and elucidations, will also be found strikingly inter- 
esting in themselves and highly useful in familiarizing the reader 
with the phraseology, literary styles, and modes of thinking of those 
eminent authorities. 

Teachers of inductive logic will be pleased to find here a simple 
account of the relations of induction and deduction which discards 
the notion of two separate realms of thought in one of which it is, 
and in the other is not, legitimate to draw a conclusion wider than 
the premises. The classification of inductions under three heads, 
as primary, secondary, and mixed, clears away the confusions which 
have arisen from the attempt to bring all inductions under a single 
definition. The doctrine of Causation is treated with great thor- 
oughness, but the notion of cause is not made, as in Mill’s system, 
the root of the whole theory of induction. 
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Translated from the 4th (Revised) Edition, with Prefatory Essay by B. C. 
Burt, Ph.D. $1.60. 

HYDE. — Outlines of Social Theology. By Wittiam De Wirr Hype, D.D., 
President and Professor of Mental Philosophy, Bowdoin College. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

KULPE. — Outlines of Psychology, based upon the Results of Experimental 
Investigation. By OswaLp KULPr, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Wurzburg. Translated from the German (1893) by EDwarp 
BRADFORD TITCHENER, Sage Professor of Psychology in Cornell Univer- 
sity. Svo. Cloth. pp. xi+ 462. $2.60, met. 

MACKENZIE. — An Introduction to Social Philosophy. By Joun S. MAcKeEN- 
zik, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor of Philosophy 
in University College, Cardiff. Svo. New and Cheaper Edition. $1.75. 

MARSHALL. — Pain, Pleasure, and Aésthetics. An Essay concerning the 
Psychology of Pain and Pleasure, with Special Reference to A‘sthetics. 
By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, M.A. Svo. $3.00, wet. 

Zsthetic Principles. By the same Author. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 198. $1.25. 

RITCHIE. — Natural Rights; A Criticism of Some Political and Ethical Con- 
ceptions. By Davip G. Rircuig, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the University of St. Andrews, Author of * Darwin and Hegel,” etc. S8vo. 
Cloth. pp. xvi, 304. $2.75. 

SIGWART. — Logic. By Dr. Curistopn Sicwart, Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Tiibingen. Translated by HELEN DeNDy. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

Vol. I. The Judgment, Concept, and Inference. 

Vol. II. Logical Methods. 2 vols. Svo. Cloth. pp. 391, 584. $5.50, met. 

STANLEY. — Studies in the Evolutionary Psychology of Feeling. by Hiram 

M. STANLEY, Member of the American Psychological Association. 8vo. 


if Cloth. pp. viii + 392. $2.25, wet. 
i r STOUT. Analytic Psychology. by G. F. Stout, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, University Lecturer in the Moral Sciences. In two volumes. 
8vo. Cloth. $5.50, 
i WUNDT. — Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. Translated from the 
ke Second and Revised German Edition (1892) by J. E. CREIGHTON, A.B., 
Ph.D., and E. B. Trrcnener, A.B., Ph.D. $2.60, ner. 
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ne original German by C. C. VAN LIEW and Dr. Orro BEYER. With illus- 
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HE NEW WORLD, the one liberal theological review in America, applies 
to matters of religion, ethics and theology the principles of free and 
scientific discussion which have fully justified themselves in other quarters. 

The numbers already issued give proof of the fidelity and ability with which the 
promise of the editors has been fulfilled, to “discuss subjects lying in its im- 
portant field in a liberal, constructive, and progressive spirit without regard to 
sectarian lines.” As the Christian Union, of New York, has declared, THE NEw 
WokRLD has taken a “ place at once in the front rank of periodical literature, — a 
place where it may be said to fill a void.” It draws upon the ablest writers in 
Europe and America for scholarly articles of timely and permanent interest, and 
for thorough reviews of important books, to which a quarter part of its space is 
regularly devoted. Candid presentations of the great religions of the world by 
recognized authorities are a prominent feature, and Biblical study receives a large 
measure, of attention. No theological periodical in the language has a stronger 
corps of contributors, and none is more indispensable to the liberal-minded clergy 
and the thoughtful laity. 
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FACTORS IN 
Organic Evolution. 


A Syllabus of a Course of Elementary Lectures 
delivered in Leland Stanford Junior University. 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN, 


President of Leland Stanford Junior University. 


CONTENTS. 


The Unrolling of the Universe. Organic 
Evolution: The Development of 
Forms of Life, 

Evolution as a Working Hypothesis, 

What Evolution is not, 

Variety in Life, 

Unity in Life, 

Heredity: The Great Conservative Force 
in Evolution, 

Theories of Heredity, 

The Cell and Heredity, 

Amphimixis, 

The Meaning of Sex, 

The Cell Theory, 

The Physical Basis of Heredity, 

The Inheritance of Acquired Characters, 
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Continued, 

Significance of Morphology, 

Ontogeny and Phylogeny, 

Contemporary Evolution of Man, 
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The Law of Individuality, 
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onomy.— Object and Methods of 
Taxonomic Work, 

Application of Theory of Descent to Tax- 
onomy.— Illustration of the Ap- 
plication of This Method. The 
Descent of the Lepidoptera, 

Evolution of Plants, —~ 

Evolution of the Higher Plants, 

Spontaneous Generation, 

Man’s Place in Nature, 

Evolution in Social Institutions. — Prin- 
ciples, 

Evolution of Social Institutions. — Appli- 
cations and Illustrations, 

History of Evolution, 

After Darwin, 

Spencer’s Formula of Evolution, 

Present Battle-Grounds of Evolution, 

The Philosophy of Despair, 

The Way out of Pessimism, 

Philosophy and Science, 

Religion and Science, 

The Evolution of Religion, 

Evolution and the Bible, 

The Fool-Killer and His Mission, 

The Evolution of the Idea of God, 

The Evolution of the Family, 

Saving Time, 

The Evolution of the Common Man, 
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ELHICAL 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 
Professor £. HERSHEY SNEATH, of Yale University. 


THE primary object of the series is to facilitate the study of the 
History of Ethics in colleges. ‘This History will be in the form of a 
series of small volumes, each devoted to the presentation of a repre- 
sentative system of Modern Ethics in selections from the original 
works. The selections will be accompanied by notes, and prefaced 
by a brief biographical sketch of the author, a statement of the 
relation of his system to preceding and subsequent ethical thought, 
a brief exposition of the system, and a bibliography. 


Already published: 


THE ETHICS OF HUME. 


By Dr. J. H. Hys.opr, of Columbia College. 12mo. Cloth. 278 pages. 
Introductory price, $1.00. 


This, the initial volume of the series, contains the whole of the third book 
of the 7reatise of Human Nature, and such portions of the second book 
as throw light upon or are connected with Hume’s moral theory. 

The analysis and criticism of his system follow lines somewhat different 
from that of Green, and are designed to present Hume in another light. In 
all respects it is hoped that the volume may prove helpful to those who 
wish to study the ethical system of Kant’s predecessor. 


THE ETHICS OF HEGEL. 


By J. MACBRIDE STERRETT, D.D., of Columbian University. I2mo. 
Cloth. xii+ 216 pages. Introductory price, $1.00. 


This volume contains a translation, made for the first time, of 
“Selections” from Hegel’s Philosophie des Rechts, embracing one-half 
its contents, with some selections from other works of Hegel. 

The introduction (of some seventy pages) gives the relation of Hegel's 
theory to the ethical thought of his immediate predecessors, and a 
popular exposition of his own theory, together with a vocabulary of 
technical terms and other matter helpful to the student. 


The following volumes are in’ preparation: 


HOBBES, Professor G. M. Duncan, Yale University. 
CLARKE, President F. L. Parton, Princeton College. 
LOCKE, Professor E. HersHeyY SNEATH, Yale University. 


KANT, Professor JoHN WarTson, Queen’s University, Canada. 
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Works on Philosophy. 


MECHANISM AND PERSONALITY. By FRANcis A. SHour, D.D., Professor of 

Analytical Physics, University of the South. Price, $1.30. 

This book is an outline of Philosophy in the light of the latest scientific research. It deals candidly 
and simply with the ** burning questions” of the day, — the object being to help the general reader and 
students of Philosophy find their way to something like definite standing-ground among the uncer- 
= of science and metaphy sics. 

“tL Gnd Dr. SHour’s *‘ Mechanism and Personality’ an interesting and stimulating little book. 
Whitten as it is, by one whose points of view are somewhat outside of those taken by professional 
students of Philosophy, it is the fresher and more suggestive on that account.” — Gro. TrumsuLt 
Lapp, Professor oP Philosophy, Yale University. 


THE MODALIST, or the Laws of Rational Conviction. By EDWARD JOHN HAMILTON, 

D.D., Professor of Intellectual Philosophy in Hamilton College. Price, $1.40. 

The noteworthy feature of this book is that it restores modal propositions and modal syllogisms 
to the place of importance which the i occupied in the Logic of Aristotle. Some radical pote =m ations 
by al doctrine have resulted and, it is believed, they have added greatly to the intelligibility of 
t science. 

“The treatise is evidently the product of strong and original study. The innovations are of 
importance, and worked out with a painstaking thoroughness that make them eminently worth the 
attention of students of the science.” — THs ADVANCE. 


LOTZE’S OUTLINES: Metaphysics; Philosophy of Religion; 
Psychology, Afsthetics, and Logic. Translated and edited by P rol. Geo. T. Lapp Yale 
University. Price, $1.00 per volume, 

These Outlines consist of dictated portions of the latest lectures (at Gittingen and Berlin) of Her- 
mann Lotze, and give, therefore, a mature and trustworthy statement, in language selected by this teacher 
of philosophy himself, of what may be considered as his final opinions on a wide range of subjects. 

* No words are needed to commend such an enterprise, now that Lotze’s importance as a thinker 


is so well understood. The translation is careful and pa ainstaking.” — Minv, London. 

HICKOK’S EMPIRICAL PSYCHOLOGY; | HICKOK’S MORAL SCIENCE. Revised 
or, The Human Mind as Given in Conscious- with the co-operation of Junius H. Seerve, 
ness. Revised with co-operation of Jutius H. D.D., LL.D. Price, $1.25. 

Seerve, D.D., LL.D. Price, $1.25. As revised by Dr. Seelye, it is thought that 

It gives a complete outline of the science, con- this work will be found unsurpassed in systematic 
cisely presented, and in precise and plain terms. rigor and scientific precision, and at the same 

“It has done much good service, and, time rem: arkably clear and simple i in style. 
revised by President Seelye, is prepared to de ‘In matter and manner it is a capital book, 
much more.”—Joun Bascom, formerly Pres. and I wish it Godspeed.” — G. P. Fisher, Prof 


Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison. of Church History, Yale University. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By B. C. Burr, M.A., formerly 

Docent of Philosophy at Clark University. Price $1.25 

This work attempts to give a concise but comprehensive account of Greek Philosophy on its native 
soil and in Rome. It is critical and interpretative, as well as purely historical. 

“I have found this work in philosophy to possess high merit. His grasp of the history of the 
subject is rare and trustworthy.” —W. T. Haxris, Editor Four. of Speculative Philosophy. 


ELEMENTARY WORKS ON ETHICS, 


DUTY: A BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. By | A PRIMER OF ETHICS. By B. B. 

Rev. Juuivs H. Seerve, D.D., late President Comecys. Price, so cents. 

of Amherst College. Price, 35 cents. This be ok is based upon Jacob Abbott's 

This little work is designed to aid in the for- * Rollo Code of Morals,” and treats in the most 
mation of character. It covers the whole ground; direct and simple manner of truth, obedience, 
and though a book on “ morals,” it places relig- industry, politeness, conscientiousness, purity, 
ion as the corner-stone. duties at school, at home, to God, etc. 

“The author's statements are clear, simple, “I need not tell you that I approve of it 
and comprehensive. The result is an admirable most heartily.” —Apam H. Ferreroir, Pres. 
primer of morals.” — Tue Curistian Union. Girard College, Philadelphia. 

“It is an ideal presentation of moral problems ‘The chapters are brief, the style is plain 

to children. It is clear, it is fresh, it ts full of and easy, the thought is good, and the book will 
Ft -corn. Old and young alike will be delighted prove to be pleasing and profitable for reading and 
as they read the volume." — Pusuic Opinion. study.” — EpucaTionat Courant, Louisville. 

ETHICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Prof. C. C. Everett, D.D., of Harvard University. Price, 60 cents. | 
ams little work is designed to aid in the formation of character. It treats of duties to one’s self, 


of duties to others, and of helps and hindrances in right doing. It seeks to do this not by commonplace 
moralizing, but by stimulating the thought and imagination. 

It has been commended by “the liter ary and sec ular | press and the clergy of all denominations. 

“Mr. Everett has most happily accomplished his purpose. The style is easy and simple, the 
analysis sufficiently complete, and the principles are unfolc led ip a natural and orderly manner. 
can heartily commend the volume to all young people.’ — Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., Boston. 

** Now comes another manual designed for use in the moral education of chil lren, in many respects 
the best of them all.... The whole makes a book deserving of praise and use.” — Tue Nation, V.Y, 
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HANDBOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


By EDWARD WASHBURN HOPKINS, Pu.D., 
Professor of Sanskrit in Bryn Mawr College. 


8vo. Cloth. xvi+ 612 pages. Introduction price, $2.00. 


This book gives an account of the religions of India in the 
chronological order of their development. The point of view is 
chiefly historical and descriptive, but the causes leading to the 
successir2 phases of religious belief are kept prominently before 
the reader. A new feature of this book, as compared with the one 
work that has preceded it on the same lines, Barth’s Religions of 
India, is the constant employment of illustrative material, drawn 
from the original sources. Copious extracts are given from Vedic, 
Brahmanic, Jain, Buddhistic, and later sectarian literatures. The 
volume contains also a full description of the modern sects of to-day, 
a chapter on the religions of the wild tribes, and one on the relations 
between the religions of India and those of the West. 
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